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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF GERMAN 
Fifth Annual Meeting 
The John Marshall Hotel 
Richmond, Va. 
Monday, December 28, 1936 _ 


PROGRAM 
Morning Session: 

10:00—Business Meeting 

10:30—“ The Virtue of the Intellectual Appeal," ALLEN W. Por- 
TERFIELD, University of West Virginia 

11:00—“Making our Schools Language Conscious," JoHx F. 
RinewaLp, Valley Stream Central High School, N.Y. 

11:30—“Creating Interest in the Study of German—A Personal 
Effort,” Jane D. GoopLoE, Goucher College 

12:00—“Creative Teaching,” ERNST Jockers, University of 
Pennsylvania. 


Luncheon at 12:30 


Afternoon Session: 
2:30—“ The First Vital Week of Beginning German,” PAUL 
R. Pope, Cornell University 
3:00—“Dramaties in the German Club,” Hangorp Lenz, New 
York University 
3:30—“Der Deutschlehrer und die Volkskunde,” E. P. APPELT, 
University of Rochester 
4:00— “Briefwechsel mit deutschen Studenten," H. G. = 
Duquesne University 
4:30—Recess 
5:00—Business Meeting 
Dinner at 7:00 
Evening Session: 
8:30—“President’s Address," THroporE Hvesener, Board of 
Education of the City of New York 
139 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


The Nominating Committee, consisting of 


Frank MANKIEWICz, The College of the City of New York, N.Y., Chairman 
Joan WAYTE, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 

WALTER WADEPUHL, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, West Virginia 
Meyer Knakowski, Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, California 
Euizapetu von Briesen, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Presents the following nominations for officers of the Association for 1937: 


President 


Frank H. Rernscu, University of California at Los Angeles 


First Vice-President 


CHRISTIAN I. Hamrr, Emory University, Atlants, Ga. 
Jonn D. KruMmPELMANN, Marshall College, Huntington, W.Va. 


Second Vice-President 


Miss Heren Orr, Troy, N.Y. 
Miss Aucusta ScHuLz, Technical High School, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Third Vice-President 


Mns. Cake S. ScHRADIECK, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 
Miss Heren Borz, South Euclid, Ohio 


Executive Council 


According to custom, the outgoing President is nominated for one year’s service 
on the Executive Council: 
Theodore Huebener 
Other nominations for the Executive Council: 
(two members: to serve until 1940) 
SAMUEL KnoEscH, University of Minnesota, Minn. 
Jonn L. Kıno, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 
EUGENE Jackson, Samuel J. Tilden High School, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Max Levine, Boston Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
Ballots will be mailed to all members of the A.A.T.G. under separate cover. 


EICHENDORFF’S TAUGENICHTS AND ROMANTICISM 
DETLEV W. SCHUMANN 


In a comparatively recent article’ an attempt was made to prove 
that Eichendorfi's Taugenichts is essentially satirical and parodistic 
in its treatinent of romanticism. It was pointed out that the author 
is always secretly poking fun at his “hero,” ironizing the naive un- 
awareness of this blessed child of nature. But after all, is not irony 
a proof rather than a disproof of romanticism? Romanticism is not 
sentimentalism; neither is it unchecked indulgence. in fantasy. Its 
very essence is that it can take its own sentiments and fancies seri- 
ously (absolutely seriously on a certain level) and non-seriously at 
the same time. And thus the good-natured ironization of the 
Taugenichts represents an element without which, in truth, we should 
not have a genuinely romantic work at all. 

The adventurous hero is contrasted with a number of workaday 
or philistine types. There is, in the beginning, the father who has 
been busy in the mill since daybreak and berates his lazy son; the 
gardener who introduces him to his job at the castle with a whole- 
some sermon on thrift and efficiency; the doorman who has no use 
for the noble art of hunting because wet feet and colds are the only 
results to be gained therefrom. There is the farmer in the orchard 
who shows so little appreciation of the hero’s craving for the sunny 
south. There is, finally, the Taugenichts himself during the period 
when he is a tollkeeper at the castle lodge. He has inherited the 
dressing-gown, nightcap, and long-stemmed pipe of his predecessor. 
He sits on his bench, watching the passers-by and hoping that one 
or the other of his former village neighbors may be among them 
to witness his prosperity; “. .. und faßte heimlich den Entschluß, 
nunmehr alles Reisen zu lassen, auch Geld zu sparen wie die andern, 
und es mit der Zeit gewiB zu etwas GroBem in der Welt zu bringen" 
(ch. II). But even now he has not really fallen from romantic grace, 
for the above passage continues: “Inzwischen vergaß ich über 
meinen Entschlüssen, Sorgen und Geschäften die allerschönste Frau 

! Chester Nathan Gould, “Literary Satire in Eichendorff's Aus dem Leben 
eines Taugenichts,” The Journal of English and Germanic Philology XXXIII, 
1934.—As I put the finishing touch to this article, there comes into my hands 
a paper by Ernst Feise (Eichendorff’s Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts, 
Monatshefte für Deutschen Unterricht XXVIII, 1936) which, like my own, 
upholds the romantic quality of our story. While our thesis is the same, there 
is hardly any duplication in content. 
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keineswegs." Potatoes and vegetables he throws out of his newly 
acquired garden, planting the most exquisite flowers in their stead; 
every evening he steals into the manor park to deposit a posy for his 
lady-love on the stone table in the arbor. And soon this period of 
well-to-do tranquility is rudely terminated. On the night of the ball, 
the sight of the lady fair with the young officer on the balcony brings 
disillusionment and, in its wake, a sudden recurrence of the old 
Wanderlust, and our hero starts out on that adventurous journey to 
Rome and back that constitutes the bulk of the story. In the end 
he wins the bride—whom he persists in calling “schönste gnadigste 
Gräfin” even long after the decisive embrace—"und es war alles, 
alles gut!” 

The unprejudiced reader’s heart beats for the hero, and so, clearly, 
does that of the author himself—all irony notwithstanding. Of this, 
of course, there is much to the last, but be it said once more: irony 
is an indispensable part of a genuinely romantic attitude. John Keats 
once says in a letter to his brother George (18th Feb. 1819): “This 
may teach them that the man who ridicules romance is the most 
romantic of men... ." 

The self-ironization of romanticism is particularly pronounced 
towards the end of the first chapter, when the Taugenichts rows the 
ladies and gentlemen across the pond and the dainty, bespectacled 
young man holds forth on folk poetry: “Ein Volkslied, gesungen 
vom Volk in freiem Feld und Wald, ist ein Alpenröslein auf der 
Alpe selbst—die Wunderhörner sind nur Herbarien—ist die Seele der 
National-Seele.” Blatant nonsense, intended to ridicule the intellec- 
tual fads of parlor romanticists.? But intended to disavow the roman- 
tic attitude as such? Not for a moment! 

But it is through an analysis of style—where the poet is caught 
off-guard, as it were, for style grows and is not made—that we gain 
the deepest insight into the romantic qualities of our story. And it 
seems to me that here we find abundant material for a first intro- 
duction of the student to the world of German romanticism. 

Eichendorff is essentially a nature poet, and landscape is always 
the background of his art. His scenery is of a very definite type, 
without great variety, for it is of the imagination rather than of 
realistic observation. As for its empirical elements, it is a stylization 


> This unsparing criticism of false romanticism pervades all of Eichendorff's 
Ahnung und Gegenwart. 
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and glorification of the country-side around Lubowitz Castle, where 
the poet spent his youth. But within these limits he creates a scenery 
of unique wholeness and suggestivity. 

It is worth while to compare the emotional reactions of the hero 
to the various times of day. He leaves home in the early morning 
(ch. I). “Mir war es wie ein ewiger Sonntag im Gemüte . . .” 


Ich schämte mich, laut zu schreien, aber innerlichst jauchzte ich und strampelte 
und tanzte auf dem Wagentritt herum. . . . Wie aber denn die Sonne immer 
höher stieg, rings am Horizont schwere weiße Mittagswolken aufstiegen, und 
alles in der Luft und auf der weiten Flüche so leer und schwül und still wurde 
über den leise wogenden Kornfeldern, da fiel mir erst wieder mein Dorf ein 
und mein Vater und meine Mühle, wie es da so heimlich kühl war ap dem 
schattigen Weiher, und daB nun alles so weit, weit hinter mir lag. Mir war 
dabei so kurios zumute, als müßt’ ich wieder umkehren. . . (ibid.) 


The early morning, then, is a time of adventurous Wanderlust, but 
noon begets homesickness. A similar negative reaction we find in 
the afternoon: “Oder ich legte mich an schwülen (!) Nachmittagen 
auf den Rücken hin... und sah zu, wie über mir die Wolken nach 
meinem Dorfe zuflogen . . .". “Mir war zum Sterben bange" (both 
ch. I). 

The vitalizing and expanding force of morning is an ever- 
recurrent trait: 


Da war es so wunderschön draußen im Garten. Die Blumen, die Springbrunnen, 
die Rosenbiische und der ganze Garten funkelten von der Morgensonne wie 
lauter Gold und Edelstein. Und in den hohen Buchen-Alleen, da war es noch 
so still, kühl und andächtig, wie in einer Kirche .. . (ch. D 


Die kühle Morgenluft weckte mich endlich aus meinen Träumereien. Ich 
erstaunte ordentlich, wie ich so auf einmal um mich her blickte. Musik und 
Tanz war lange vorbei, im Schlosse und rings um das Schloß herum auf dem 
Rasenplatze und den steinernen Stufen und Säulen sah alles so still, kühl und 
feierlich aus. . . . Fröhlich schweifende Morgenstrahlen funkelten über den 
Garten weg auf meine Brust. Da richtete ich mich in meinem Baume auf und 
sah seit langer Zeit zum erstenmal wieder einmal so recht weit in das Land 


hinaus . . . (ch. II). 


Also evening is on the emotional plus side. At the end of a de- 
scription of a summer evening, the detailed technique of which will 
occupy us later, Eichendorff continues: 

Ich war recht im innersten Herzen vergnügt und sprang auf und rief wie 
bezaubert und verzückt vor Lust: „Nein. das ist mir doch ein Metier. die edle 
Jiigereil (ch. II). 
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And even in the night, when the seemingly kidnapped 
Taugenichts leads his abductors through gruesome solitude, we find 
him responding positively to scenery and atmosphere. The element 
of fearfulness is side-tracked into the slightly ludicrous: “So zogen 
wir eigentlich recht närrisch auf gut Glück in die menchelle Nacht 
hinein" (ch. III). 

Now the explanation for these different emotional reactions of the 
romantic mind seems to me to lie in the different form and light 
effects of the various times of day. The atmosphere of morning and 
evening is such that warm, glowing light softens contours, dema- 
terializes objects, detracts from their harsh, self-contained individu- 
ality of form. Furthermore, the rising as well as the setting sun 
force the eye:to the horizon, draw the imagination from proximity, 
with its clearly defined forms, to the distance with its dissolved 
contours, and finally, beyond all visible horizons, on into infinity. 
+ + + Dicht weit von mir teilte sich die Landstraße in viele neue LandstraBen, 
die gingen weit, weit über die hóchsten Berge fort, als führten sie aus der Welt 
hinaus, so daß mir ordentlich schwindelte, wenn ich recht hinsah (ch. III— 
morning). 

. + + die Landstraße lief gerade durch eine prächtige Landschaft auf die unter- 
gehende Sonne zu, wohl wie in ein Meer von Glanz und Funken (ch. V— 
evening). 


Night dissolves forms altogether and leaves only a minimum of 
objective reality, thus giving full sway to the imagination. 

Broad daylight, on the other hand, is essentially unromantic: 
it dims the distance, while it harshly accentuates the contours of 
objects close at hand.* 


*For the negative emotional reaction to broad daylight compare the 
following passage from Ahnung und Gegenwart (ch. X), which closely parallels 
our quotations from the Taugenichis: “An einem schwülen Nachmittage saß 
Leontin im Garten an dem Abhange, der in das Land hinausging. Kein Mensch 
war draußen, alle Vögel hielten sich im dichtesten Laube versteckt, es war so 
still und einsam auf den Gängen und in der ganzen Gegend umher, als ob die 
Natur ihren Atem an sich hielte. Er versuchte einzuschlummern. Aber wie über 
ihm die Gräser zwischen dem unaufhörlichen, einförmigen Gesumme der 
Bienen sich hin und wieder neigten, und rings am fernen Horizonte schwere 
Gewitterwolken gleich phantastischen Gebirgen mit großen, einsamen Seen 
und ~himmelhohen Felsenzacken die ganze Welt enge und immer enger 
einzuschließen schienen, prefte eine solche Bangigkeit sein Herz zusammen, 
daß er schnell wieder aufsprang. Er bestieg einen hohen, am Abhange stehenden 
Baum, in dessen schwankem Wipfel er sich in das schwüle Tal hinauswiegte, 
um nur die fürchterliche Stille in und um sich loszuwerden."—In this setting 
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Morning, evening, and night stimulate the inner eye; midday is 
detrimental to the imagination. Morning, evening, and night, by 
dissolving forms, create a feeling of oneness; broad daylight stresses 
separateness. Morning and evening focus the eye on that which is 
far off, leading on into the Infinite; midday limits vision to the 
close-at-hand.*—We cannot but think of Strich's formula “Vollen- 
dung und Unendlichkeit," and we immediately see why the roman- 
ticists must have these atmospheric likes and dislikes. And clearer 
examples than here in Eichendorff's Taugenichts it might be hard to 
find. i 

The focusing of the eye on the horizon becomes most obvious as 
soon as we analyze individual descriptions. In our two last 
Taugenichts quotations this focusing was already quite apparent. 
Another passage referred to above continues (ch. II): 


Da richtete ich mich in meinem Baume auf und sah seit langer Zeit zum 
erstenmal wieder einmal so recht weit in das Land hinaus, wie da schon 
einzelne Schiffe auf der Donau zwischen den Bergen herabfuhren und die noch 
leeren Landstraßen wie Brücken über das schimmernde Land sich fern über 
die Berge und Täler hinausschwangen. 


The element of distance is here reinforced by the fact that it is 
treated as a goal of motion, thus with a stronger dynamic accent. 
The ships are going down the Danube (itself, as a river, containing 
a strong element of motion), and the highways likewise lead over 
the hills and far away: “hinausschwangen”—a very unconvention- 
ally dynamic expression. 

the horizon is there, but it does rot lead on into infinity, rather oppressively 
closes in more and more on the observer. 

* [n this connection also the two following romantic pronouncements are 
noteworthy: *. . . So wird alles in der Entfernung Poesie—Poem. .. . Ferne 
Berge, ferne Menschen, ferne Begebenheiten etc. alles wird romantisch, quod 
idem est—daher ergibt sich unsre urpoetische Natur. Poesie der Nacht und 
Dämmerung...” (Novalis, Fragmente, quoted from A. Müller. Aunstanschau- 
ung der Frühromantik, Deutsche Literatur, Reihe Romantik, vol. 3). _ 

“Der frische Morgen gibt dem Künstler Stärkung, und in den Strahlen 
des Frührots regnet Begeisterung auf ihn herab. Der Abend löst und schmelzt 
seine Gefühle, er weckt Ahndungen und unerklärliche Wünsche in ihm auf, er 
fühlt dann näher, daß jenseits dieses Lebens ein andres kunstreicheres liege, 
und sein inwendiger Genius schlägt oft vor Sehnsucht mit den Flügeln, um 
sich frei zu machen und hineinzuschwürmen in das Land, das hinter den goldnen 
Abendwolken liegt" (Tieck, Franz Sternbalds Wanderungen, I, 1 ch. III). Also 
romantic paintings should at least be mentioned. eg. K. D. Friedrich’s “Kreuz 
im Gebirge,” or Carus’ “Gebirgslandschaft mit See.” 
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Now once more the description of an evening (ch. II): 


Eines Abends war die Herrschaft auf die Jagd geritten; die Sonne ging eben 
unter und bedeckte das ganze Land mit Glanz und Schimmer, die Donau 
schlängelte sich prächtig wie von lauter Gold und Feuer in die weite Ferne, 
von allen Bergen bis tief ins Land hinein sangen und jauchzten die Winzer. 
Ich saß mit dem Portier auf den Bänkchen vor meinem Hause und freute 
mich in der lauen Luft, wie der lustige Tag so langsam vor uns verdunkelte 
und verhalte. Da ließen sich auf einmal die Hörner der zurückkehrenden 
Jäger von ferne vernehmen, die von den Bergen gegenüber einander von Zeit 
zu Zeit lieblich Antwort gaben. 


(1) All visible elements of the description are in the distance, 
on or near the horizon: the setting sun, the river (motion: into the 
distance), hills with vintagers and hunters.—(2) Elements of definite 
form are lacking; colors, or rather light effects (i.e. colors without 
definite separateness), and sounds (most incorporeal of all) take 
their place: “Glanz und Schimmer,” “Gold und Feuer” —“sangen 
und jauchzten," “Hörner.”— (3) Even in the prefix ver- (ver- 
dunkelte, verhallte) there is that element of transition that molds 
separateness into oneness. 

The preponderance of acoustic elements we also find in the fol- 

lowing description of night (ch. ITI): 
Der Weg lief immerfort im Walde an einem Bergeshange fort. Zuweilen konnte 
man über die Tannenwipfel, die von unten herauflangten und sich dunkel 
rührten, weit in die tiefen, stillen Täler hinaufsehen, hin und her schlug eine 
Nachtigall, Hunde bellten in der Ferne in den Dörfern. Ein Fluß rauschte 
beständig aus der Tiefe und blitzte zuweilen im Mondschein auf ... 


The objects here are again preeminently in the distance, and the 
technique of description is largely acoustic; there are no elements of 
definite form. Night, of course, in itself prompts such technique; but 
psychologically we must rather reverse the argument and say: 
because the romantic mind has an instinctive aversion to definite 
form and contour, it is led to such descriptions of night scenery.* 


*It will be noticed that also the sounds tend either to come from the 
distance, preferably from the horizon, or else, like the visual elements (roads, 
rivers) lead thither. ^. . . in den Dörfern... ringsumher krähten die Hähne so 
frisch tiber die leise wogenden Kornfelder heriiber, und zwischen den Morgen- 
streifen hoch am Himmel schweiften schon einzelne zu friih erwachte Lerchen, 
und der Postillon nahm dann sein Posthorn und fuhr weiter und blies und 
blies—da stand ich lange und sah dem Wagen nach, und es war mir nicht 
anders, als müßt’ ich nur sogleich mit fort, weit, weit in die Welt” (ch. II) — 
„Aber ganz von weitem kam der Klang eines Posthorns über die waldigen 
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At this juncture, it may be instructive to compare the technique 

in our above Eichendorff quotations to that found in passages from 
other stories which, while generally not read on so elementary a 
level as the Taugenichts, could yet very well be brought into parallel 
with the latter in literature courses and are practically indispensable 
in a treatment of the short story. 
Die wilden Felsen traten immer weiter hinter uns zurück, wir gingen über eine 
angenehme Wiese und dann durch einen ziemlich langen Wald. Als wir 
heraustraten, ging die Sonne gerade unter, und ich werde den Anblick und die 
Empfindung dieses Abends nie vergessen. In das sanfteste Rot und Gold war 
alles verschmolzen, die Bäume standen mit ihren Wipfeln in der Abendröte, 
und über den Feldern lag der entzückende Schein; die Wälder und die Blätter 
der Bäume standen still, der reine Himmel sah aus wie ein aufgeschlossenes 
Paradies, und das Rieseln der Quellen und von Zeit zu Zeit das Fliistern der 
Bäume tönte durch die heitre Stille wie in wehmütiger Freude. Meine "junge 
Seele bekam jetzt zuerst eine Ahndung von der Welt und ihren Begebenheiten. 
Ich vergaß mich und meine Führerin, mein Geist und meine Augen schwärmten 
nur zwischen den goldenen Wolken. 


Here—in Tieck’s Der Blonde Eckbert—we have the very same 

romantic tendencies that we noticed in Eichendorff: the magic lure 

of sunset, leading the soul beyond the phenomenal world; a strong 

insistence on acoustic elements; few elements of form; all contours 

are dissolved by light effects, molten into the great romantic Syn.® 
And now, for contrast, Goethe’s Novelle, which starts out: 


Gipfel herüber, bald kaum vernehmbar, bald wieder heller und deutlicher” 
(ch. VI). 

*For this and (by way of contrast) for the following, compare A. W. 
Schlegel’s Vorlesungen über Dramatische Kunst und Literatur (given in Vienna 
1808, published 1809-1811). In the twelfth lecture we read: “Die antike Kunst” 
(and, we may add, in its footsteps also modern classicism) “geht auf strenge 
Sonderung des Ungleichartigen, die romantische gefällt sich in unauflöslichen 
Mischungen. . . . So ist die gesamte alte Poesie und Kunst gleichsam ein 
rhythmischer Nomos, eine harmonische Verkündigung der auf immer festge- 
stellten Gesetzgebung einer schön geordneten und die ewigen Urbilder der 
Dinge in sich abspiegelnden Welt. Die romantische hingegen ist der Ausdruck 
des geheimen Zuges zu dem immerfort nach neuen und wundervollen Geburten 
ringenden Chaos, welches unter der geordneten Schöpfung, ja in ihrem Schoße 
sich verbirgt: der beseelende Geist der ursprünglichen Liebe schwebt hier von 
neuem über den Wassern. Jene ist einfacher, klarer, und der Natur in der 
selbständigen Vollendung ihrer einzelnen (!) Werke ähnlicher; diese. 
ungeachtet ihres fragmentarischen Ansehens, ist dem Geheimnis des Weltalls 
näher. . . .” 
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Ein dichter Herbstnebel verhüllte noch in der Frühe die weiten Räume des 
fürstlichen Schloßhofes, als man schon mehr oder weniger durch den sich 
lichtenden Schleier die ganze Jägerei zu Pferde und zu Fuß durcheinander 
bewegt sah. Die eiligen Beschäftigungen der Nächsten ließen sich erkennen: 
man verlängerte, man verkürzte die Steigbügel, man reichte sich Büchse und 
Patronentüschchen, man schob die Dachsranzen zurecht, indes die Hunde 
ungeduldig am Riemen den Zurückhaltenden mit fortzuschleppen drohten. 
Auch hie und da gebärdete ein Pferd sich mutiger. ... 


This stopy begins with a light mist that shuts out the distance and 
focuses the attention entirely on near-by objects; these are fully 
described in their separate entities. And when, afterwards, dis- 
tance is introduced in the view of the ancestral castle in the far-away 
hills—what happens? A telescope is used, so that form may receive 
that preeminence that classical art insists upon. Later, the telescope 
is once more employed when the princess and the uncle look back 
at the city from their ride in the woodlands: 

Die Sonne, beinahe auf ihrer höchsten Stelle, verlieh die klarste Beleuchtung; 
das fürstliche Schloß mit seinen Teilen (1), Hauptgebäuden, Flügeln, Kuppeln 
und Türmen erschien gar stattlich; die obere Stadt in ihrer völligen Aus- 
dehnung; auch in die untere konnte man bequem hineinsehen, ja durch das 
Fernrohr auf dem Markte sogar die Buden unterscheiden. Honorio war immer 
gewohnt, ein so förderliches Werkzeug tiberzuschnallen; man schaute den Fluß 
hinauf und hinab,’ diesseits das bergartig terrassenweis unterbrochene, jenseits 
das aufgleitende, flache und in mäßigen Hügeln abwechselnde, fruchtbare Land; 
Ortschaften unzählige; denn es war längst herkömmlich, über die Zahl zu 
streiten, wieviel man deren von hier oben gewahr werde. Über die große Weite 
lag eine heitere Stille, wie es am Mittag zu sein pflegt, wo die Alten sagten, 
Pan schlafe und alle Natur halte den Atem an, um ihn nicht aufzu- 
wecken. 


This passage, held against those from Eichendorff, speaks for itself 
and hardly requires a lengthy commentary: objects, separate forms, 
standing out in the serene (!) light of midday. But one point is most 
significant: as Goethe’s Novelle passes from the empirical world to 
the mystical, from the human to the eternal, in other words: as it 
becomes more and more transcendental, romantic in that sense in 
which the old Goethe was capable of the Romantic, it progresses from 
serene midday (in which the pagan god Pan sleeps) to the trans- 
figuring glow of evening that lures away from the reality of the 
senses to some Beyond of the inner vision: “Honorio schaute gerad 

"Eichendorff, as we noticed, looks down-stream, following the course of 
the water into the distance. Here in Goethe the river is taken merely statically, 
as an object. 
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vor sich hin, dorthin, wo die Sonne auf ihrer Bahn sich zu senken 
begann.” 

The most typically romantic of all scenic descriptions in the 
Taugenichts seems to me to be that of the hero’s arrival at Rome 
(beginning of ch. VII). Its romantic nature stands out for the very 
reason that it deals with such a classical object. First an imaginative 
atmosphere, a certain derealization is produced by recollections of 
childhood fantasies of the Eternal City: mountains and crevices by 
the blue sea, golden gates and lofty shining towers with chanting 
angels clad in golden robes. Then the Taugenichts actually sees the 
goal of his wanderings: i 


Die Nacht war schon wieder lange hereingebrochen, und der Mond schien 
prächtig, als ich endlich auf einem Hügel aus dem Walde heraustrat und auf 
einmal die Stadt in der Ferne vor mir sah—Das Meer leuchtete von weitem, 
der Himmel blitzte und funkelte unübersehbar mit unzähligen Sternen, darunter 
lag die heilige Stadt, von der man nur einen langen Nebelstreif erkennen 
konnte, wie ein eingeschlafener Löwe auf der stillen Erde, und Berge standen 
daneben, wie dunkle Riesen, die mich bewachten. 


1). As said above, the Taugenichts is approaching the city which 
above all others is symbolic of classical art, the city where Goethe 


"Strich, in his well-known treatise on the Classic and the Romantic as 
the realms of “Vollendung und Unendlichkeit,” also states a third principle, 
where the individual item (in time or space) is neither complete in itself as 
a microcosmic symbol of the Whole, nor passed over as inadequate in the 
quest of the Infinite, but rather, in an age losing its metaphysical “Gebunden- 
heit,” becomes the only true reality in an atomized world. This, he says, is 
the essence of impressionistic style. An early example of impressionistic art 
(in spite of many romantic elements and, moreover, in spite of the fact that 
the author, a devout Catholic, as an individual is far from renouncing 
transcendental reality) we have in Droste-Hülshoff's Judenbuche. I mention it 
here because the writer was in terms of time close to Eichendorff (early 
realism versus late romanticism), and because in the classroom it can be 
read on a level not too different from that of the Taugenichts, so that com- 
parisons can well be drawn. I quote one passage that brings out the im- 
pressionistic style particularly well: “Der Förster schlug den bezeichneten 
Weg ein. Friedrich hatte die ganze Zeit hindurch seine Stellung nieht verlas- 
sen; halb liegend, den Arm um einen dürren Ast geschlungen, sah er dem 
Fortgehenden unverrückt nach, wie er durch den halbverwachsenen Steig 
glitt, mit den vorsichtigen, weiten Schritten seines Metiers. so geräuschlos. 
wie ein Fuehs die Hühnerstiege erklimmt. Hier sank ein Zweig hinter ihm. 
dort einer; die Umrisse seiner Gestalt schwanden immer mehr. Da blitzte es 
noch einmal durchs Laub. Es war ein Stahlknopf seines Jagdrocks; nun war 
er fort." This is indeed à masterpieee of impressionistie description, quickly 
gliding from object to object, from fleeting moment to fleeting monient. 
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awoke to a full feeling for plastic form, the city that is present in 
our own consciousness (even if we never laid eyes upon it) through 
distinct impressions of scenic (e.g. the Capitol Hill) or architectural 
(e.g. St. Peter’s, the Tomb of Hadrian) form. Here, in Eichendorff, 
we do not have a single element of plastic form, nothing but a magic 
atmosphere. This escape from form is made easier by the fact that 
the Taugenichts arrives at night, a significant fact in itself. And 
what plastic elements one might expect to stand out even in moon- 
light, are ruled out by the mist, explicitly the one and only thing 
visible ¢n the centre of the picture. And even this fog is further 
derealized by the comparison with a sleeping lion. 

2). Thus the only really visible objects in the picture are again 
located on the horizon (sea, mountains, the latter dercalized by the 
comparison with giants), or even in infinite distance (the stars). 
These elements are not only non-typical of the scenery in question, 
they are even partly (the sea) a contradiction to reality. Eichen- 
dorff never really wanted to describe Rome as a topographical entity ; 
he simply used this name for certain rather elusive imponderables 
associated with the name of the Eternal City. Rome has no function 
other than that of a general intensification of imaginative produc- 
tivity on the part of the reader. 

As the Taugenichts progresses, he comes upon a bleak heath with 
old ruins, strangely twisted shrubs, and uncanny birds of night. 
Here the Tannhäuser motif is hinted at, to which Eichendorff had 
once already given independent treatment in Das Marmorbild. The 
pagan gods, gods of this-worldly, corporeal form, have only that 
reality which the other-worldly Middle Ages had accorded to them, 
half in horror and half in longing: that of tempting spirits of the 
deep. How different the Pan motif in the “heitere Stille” of Goethe’s 
Novelle! 

And when, finally, Rome is close at hand, we have some elements 
of form, to be sure, but only such of an entirely general and non- 
specific nature: battlements, gates, and golden cupolas, again dereal- 
ized by the comparison (the third instance of such procedure!) to 
angels in golden robes. Thus the circle is closed and we return to 
the Taugenichts’ fictitious childhood images at the beginning of the 
whole passage.? 

* One of the very few realistic features of Rome that Eichendorff frequently 


refers to are the fountains. They later prompted both C. F. Meyer and R. M. 
Rilke to great descriptive poems. Especially Meyer’s Der römische Brunnen is 
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Frequently we have spoken of the focusing of the eye and the 
imagination on the horizon. The romanticist cannot find “Vollen- 
dung,” “selig in sich selbst,” in any limited object, the Infinite is his 
goal. This escape is, of course, from the romantic point of view, not 
an escape into a world of arbitrary and unreal non-existence, but 
rather into higher reality. Flight into the Infinite is not retreat. 

But there is in romanticism also the element of retreat, of shelter 
from crude reality. This produces, in terms of scenery, not that 
flight to and beyond the horizon, but one into the idyllic seclusion 
of a valley, shut off by mountains from the rest of the world. We have 
this situation at least once in the Taugenichts, in the following de- 
scription (ch. III): 

So irrte ich den ganzen Tag herum, und die Sonne schien schon schief zwischen 
den Baumstämmem hindurch, als ich endlich in ein kleines Wiesental 
hinauskam, das rings von Bergen eingeschlossen und voller roter und gelber 
Blumen war, über denen unzählige Schmetterlinge im Abendgolde herumflatter- 
ten. Hier war es so einsam, als läge die Welt wohl hundert Meilen weit weg. 


Nur die Heimchen zirpten, und ein Hirt lag drüben im hohen Grase und blies 
so melancholisch auf seiner Schalmei, daß einem das Herz vor Wehmut hätte 


zerspringen mögen. 


This valley motif, incidentally, plays a very important part in 
Kleist’s Erdbeben in Chili. After socialized humanity has done its 
best to kill pure nature in Jeronimo and Josepha, after nature has 
for the time being rescued and avenged the victims of society by 
means of the earthquake, the original, natural, and divine order 
of brotherliness and sympathy reconstitutes itself among the fugi- 
tives camping outside the devastated city. As soon as the artificial 
bonds of civilization are shattered, the original goodness of natural 
man is set free. And where does this (alas, only too passing) Rous- 
seauistic Eden have its setting? Significantly, in a valley. 

In discussing Eichendorff’s landscape descriptions we discovered 
a definite and consistent style expressive of the romantic temper 
and philosophy of life. It may not be amiss to make a few more, 
though perhaps somewhat disconnected, observations which per-: 
chance may help the teacher to interpret this story as representative 


of romanticism. 
Die schöne Frau, welche eine Lilie in der Hand hielt, saß dicht am Bord des 


full of elements of form. Eichendorff significantly abstains from such altogether, 
limiting his description, by means of a somewhat stereotype "rauschen" or 


*plátschern," to acoustic effects. 
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Schiffleins und sah so still lächelnd in die klaren Wellen hinunter, die sie mit 
der Lilie berührte, so daß ihr ganzes Bild zwischen den widerscheinenden 
Wolken und Bäumen noch einmal zu sehen war, wie ein Engel, der leise durch 
den tiefen blauen Himmelsgrund zieht (ch. I). 


The striking point here is, of course, the reflection. It implies a 
definite backing away from empirical reality, a dematerialization. 
As against the world of objects, the reflection lacks one entire dimen- 
sion, it is incorporeal; and even its two-dimensional contours are 
unsteady, dissolved: again we see that peculiar abhorrescence of 
form.!? This dematerialization and derealization is here carried still 
further by the comparison with the angel. The figure is now, in the 
reflection, seen as moving across the “tiefen blauen Himmelsgrund,” 
it has been transferred from the Finite into the Infinite. Strich’s 
antithesis Vollendung: Unendlichkeit once more stands out clearly.” 
Dort drehten sich die Kronleuchter langsam wie Kränze von Sternen, unzählige 


geputzte Herren und Damen, wie in einem Schattenspiele,” wogten und walzten 
und wirrten da bunt und unkenntlich durcheinander ... (ch. II). 


It hardly seems necessary to analyse in so many words the significant 
elements in this passage; so well does it tie up with what has been 
said already. 

This characteristic fear of form, limits, boundaries, with its cor- 
relative of striving after all-encompassing Oneness, also appears 
when we turn to the description of emotional states. Again and again 
we observe a kind of coincidentia oppositorum. “Ich war wie 
betrunken vor Angst, Herzklopfen und großer Freude.” (ch. II) — 
“Mich packte da auf einmal wieder meine ehemalige Reiselust: alle 


* Acoustically we have a certain parallel in the fondness of Eichendorff 
and other romanticists for the echo. In the Taugenichts it occurs not infre- 
quently. Cf. also the opening scene in Ahnung und Gegenwart. 

"In this connection one may appropriately quote Novalis: “Indem ich 
. + + dem Endlichen einen unendlichen Schein gebe, so romantisiere ich es." 
(Müller, Kunstanschauung der Frühromantik, p. 224)—Cf. also Ahnung und 
Gegenwart (ch. XI): “Unzählige Spiegel . . . spielten das Leben ins Unendliche, 
so daB man die Gestalten mit ihrem Widerspiel verwechselte und das Auge 
verwirrt in der grenzenlosen Ferne dieser Aussicht sich verlor.” And in Wack- 
enroder-Tieck’s Phantasien iiber die Kunst, religion and art are likened unto 
“zweien magischen Hohlspiegeln . . ., die mir alle Dinge der Welt sinnbildlich 
abspiegeln, durch deren Zauberbilder hindurch ich den wahren Geist aller 
Dinge erkennen und verstehen lerne” (Müller, Kunstanschauung der Früh- 
romantik, p. 106). 

* Two-dimensional, incorporeal! 
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die alte Wehmut und Freude und große Erwartung.” (ibid.)— “Mir 
war gar seltsam zumute, so traurig und doch auch wieder so überaus 
fröhlich.” (ibid.)— “Darin saß die heilige Jungfrau mit einem 
überaus schönen, freudigen und doch recht wehmütigen Gesichte.” 
(ch. VII). Now the most typical emotional attitude of romanticism 
is that of longing, “Sehnsucht,” symbolized in Heinrich von Ofter- 
dingen’s Blue Flower. And longing is nothing but such a mixture of 
sadness (over the separation from an object of desire) and joy (in 
imagined and potential fulfilment). 

Even in the preference for individual words do we observe the 
profoundly romantic nature of Eichendorff's Taugenichts. “Bunt 
(fröhlich) durcheinander,” “verworren” are ever-recurrent words. 
And what, in the last analysis, do they signify other than the eternal 
striving after Oneness, the romantic Syn? As Brentano says: “Alles 
ist ewig im Innern verwandt.” 

Perhaps there is none of Eichendorff’s poems that shows the 
various motifs and stylistic elements that we have discussed as 
richly as the one with which he opens his lyric verse: 

Laue Luft kommt blau geflossen, 
Frühling, Frühling soll es sein! 
Waldwärts Hörnerklang geschossen, 
Mut’ger Augen lichter Schein; 

Und das Wirren bunt und bunter 
Wird ein magisch wilder Fluß, 

In die schöne Welt hinunter 

Lockt dich dieses Stromes Gruß. 


Und ich mag mich nicht bewahren! 
Weit von euch treibt mich der Wind, 
Auf dem Strome will ich fahren, 

Von dem Glanze selig blind! 

Tausend Stimmen lockend schlagen, 
Hoch Aurora flammend weht, 

Fahre zu! ich mag nicht fragen, 

Wo die Fahrt zu Ende geht! 


Brown UNIVERSITY 


"Cf. above the quotation from Der Blonde Eckbert (“in wehmiitiger 
Freude”). 


THE TECHNIQUE OF READING GERMAN* 
SUGGESTIONS TO STUDENTS 
JANE F. GOODLOE 


Tue goal in the study of the printed page of German is to learn to 
read German as one reads one’s mother tongue, that is without trans- 
lating. Translation, be it in daily recitation or on examination, is one 
of the means of attaining that goal, one of the tests of its attain- 
ment, but only one means, one test, among many. However, whether 
the method of the individual teacher stresses, or seems to stress, the 
goal, that is, the ability to read understandingly, or correct transla- 
tion as a means and test of attainment of the goal, the procedure 
of the student, the technique of preparation is the same. For intelli- 
gent reading and for correct translation the meaning of the words 
and their relation to one another and to the whole are of equal im- 
portanee, but the order of procedure is: first, to see the relation of 
the words to one another and to the whole, that is, the sentence- 
pieture; second, to choose from the meanings or translations given in 
the vocabulary for a partieular word the meaning or translation 
that fits the sentence-pieture. 

To reverse this procedure and attempt to get the meaning of the 
sentenee out of often preconceived and frequently inadequate notions 
about the meaning of more or less familiar words, supplemented by 
a hasty search of the voeabulary with its confusing array of possible 
translations for the unfamiliar words, leads inevitably into the 
Slough of Despond. Even a quite simple and innoeuous-looking sen- 
tence will show up the student of slovenly habits when he translates: 


Den Mann hat der Hund gesehen as The man saw the dog! 
Er war schon nach Hause gegangen as He was already going home! 
das freundlich lächelnde Mädchen as the friendly smiling girl! 


whereas to the intelligent and well trained student the sentence- 
picture reveals that Den Mann, although it stands first, is the object, 
der Hund, although it follows the verb, the subjeet of the sentence 
and he translates: 

The dog saw the man. 


* Author’s Note. The following paper in a much abridged form was written 
for inclusion in the writer’s edition of Will Vesper’s “Sam in Schnahclweide,” 
just published by F. S. Crofts & Co., from which almost all of the illustrative 
sentences are taken. 
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Or, sinee the position of the objeet throws an added emphasis upon it, 
this emphasis may be eaught in the translation by ehanging the 
eonstruetion rather than the order, and saying: 

The man was seen by the dog. 

In the seeond sentenee, our well trained student will observe not 
only that gegangen is the perfeet partieiple and ean therefore be 
translated only by gone, never by going, but also that war, followed— 
at however great a distanee!—by gegangen, appears here in its 
auxiliary funetion, and say: 

He had already gone home. . 

In the third sentenee, he will reeognize freundlich, sinee it has no 
infleetional ending after das, as an adverb and the impossibility of 
saying "friendly" will send him to the voeabulary, where he will 
diseover that freundlich does not mean "friendly" but kind, pleasant 
and will say: 

the pleasantly smiling girl. 


I. THE SENTENCE-PICTURE 


The most important element in the sentenee-pieture is the in- 
fleeted verb, represented in the following presentation by V. 

The mere position of V either limits the possibilities involved in 
the interpretation of the sentenee by showing that the elause under 
eonsideration is either a eommand, a question or a eondition with 
wenn omitted, but not a statement of fact; or it settles at once the 
problem as to whether the statement is in the form of an independent 
or of a dependent elause and therefore whether the der at the begin- 
ning is a demonstrative or a relative pronoun, the da an adverb 
or a eonjunetion, the damit. a pronoun or a eonjunetion. In settling 
or limiting such matters of form and funetion, it settles or limits 
the translation of the whole elause or the word in question. Illustra- 
tions of all these points follow under the proper heading. 

The next most important element in the sentenee-pieture is what- 
ever eompletes the infleeted verb, V, that is, the infinitive, I, the 
partieiple, P, the separable prefix, Sp. or a nicht, negating the whole 
elause, N. All of these elements have in eommon that they stand as 
far as possible from V, that is, at the end of the elause or as near to 
the end as the presenee of one or more of the others taking precedenee 
over it for the end plaee permits. The relative order of these elements 
at the end of the elause, when more than one of them is present, is: 
N Sp PI. 
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Assuming that the student knows that the position of V in com- 
mands (Hören Sie mir zu Listen to me) and questions (Schläft 
unsere Stadt in Frieden? Is our town sleeping peacefully?) Was 
sagen Sie dazu? What do you say to that?) is the same as in English, 
the following remarks confine themselves to the order of the elements 
under consideration, that is, V, N, Sp, P, I, in independent and in 
dependent declarative and conditional clauses. 

1. In an independent declarative clause V must stand second. 
N, Sp,? P, I stand at the end in the relative order: N, Sp, P, I. 

The first element in an independent clause may be any element 
at all except V, and of any length: 

The subject with all its modifiers: Professor Gottlieb Sommer- 
wind, in der Stadt aus lauter Liebe nur Gottlieb genannt, war der 
weise Mann—Professor Summerwind, called in the town out of sheer 
affection just “Gottlieb,” was the wise man... 

The object: Dasselbe Lied sangen zur gleichen Stunde zwei alte 
Jungfräulein The same song were singing at the same time two old 
maiden ladies—At the same time two old maiden ladies were sing- 
ing the same song. 

A dative: Allen hatte auf einmal die Nasenspitze grausam gejuckt 
Everybody’s nose had suddenly begun to itch cruelly. 

Adverbial phrase of time: Im Frühling des Jahres 1930, genau 
am Abend des 9. Mai, wurde die gute alte Stadt Schnabelweide in 
Aufregung versetzt In the spring of 1930, exactly on the evening of 
the ninth of May, the good old city of Schnabelweide was thrown 
into a state of excitement. 


It is helpful to the student to extend his conception of the separable 
prefix beyond the limits of the actual prefixes. Any word or phrase which with 
the verb forms a kind of verbal phrase or idiom may be regarded for con- 
venience as a “separable prefix,” for it has both the function and the position 
of the Sp. Examples with nouns: Einige legten noch eine Weile Karten Some 
tried telling their fortunes (with cards) for a while, Aber im untersten Stock- 
werk war nur für ihr und ihres Mannes Schlafzimmer Platz But on the first 
floor there was only room for her and her husband’s bedroom. Examples with 
infinitives are the familiar stehen bleiben stop, fallen lassen drop, kennen 
lernen meet, machen lassen have (a thing) done. 

* Even the Sp. may be the first element, x, as: und herein trat Herr Pein- 
lich and in walked Mr. Peinlich, Fort waren Hut und Schleier Gone were hat 
and veil, or P. as: Gearbeitet wurde an diesem Tage nicht mehr No more work 
was done that day, Betrogen hat man mich auch I was cheated too, Aber 
mitgefahren ist er But come along he did, or I: Berichten muß ich Tell I 
must, Ausräuchern müßte man sie They ought to be smoked out. 
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Adverbial phrase of place: Überall auf den Straßen und Gassen 
des Städtchens standen plötzlich Rudel von Männlein und Weiblein 
und tuschelten miteinander Everywhere in the streets and lanes of 
the town scads of men and women were standing whispering with 
one another. 

An infinitive phrase: Um das zu erfahren war eben ein jeder auf 
die Straße gerannt To find that out was exactly why every one had 
run out into the street. 

A clause: Da es schon dunkelte, machten sie Licht an Since it 
was already growing dark, they made a light. 

A quotation: “Da haben Sie recht,” sagte der dritte “There you 
are right,” said the third. 

From these illustrations it is clear not only that only one element 
may precede the V, but also that all that precedes the V is one Single 
element, that is, answers but one question: wer? wessen? wem? 
wen? wo? wann? warum? was? wie? etc., so that Der Baum vor 
dem Hause gibt Schatten means The tree in front of the house gives 
shade, but Der Baum gibt Schatten vor dem Hause The tree affords 
shade in front of the house. 

If we represent this arbitrary initial element of the independent 
clause by the usual mathematical symbol for the undetermined x, 
we have the most important features of the sentence-pieture summed 
up in the formula: 


(1) In connection with this formula it must be borne in mind that 
certain words are never elements within the clause they precede and 
hence, whether singly or in combination, can not count as x or 
affect in any way the position of V. These words® which do not count 
in the formula are: 

a. Interjections (ach, nun—well, ete.) : 

Ach, du bist verrückt! O you are crazy! 

Nun, man muß überlegen, was man tun kann Well, we must con- 
sider what we can do. I 

* When such a word is a part of a quotation and as such a part of the 
object of the verbs sagen, fragen, rufen, antworten, ete.. it affects the position 
of that verb, though not the position of the verb in the quotated clause: 
“Nun,” sagte der Kapitän, “Ihr übertreibt doch” “Well.” said the captain. “you 
are exaggerating after all,” “Aber,” sagte der Pflanzer, “du hast mir die Frage 
nicht beantwortet.” “But,” said the planter. “you have not answered the ques- 
tion for me," “Nein,” sagte der Missionar, “ich würde dann nicht so viel reden” 
“No,” said the missionary, “I would not talk so much then.” 
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b. Coordinating conjunctions (und, oder, denn,* aber, sondern, 
allein) : 

Und er hatte recht; denn in eben diesem Augenblick schlich eine 
kleine dunkle Gestalt über das Laufbrett And he was right; for at 
exactly that moment a small dark figure crept down the gangplank. 

e. Voeatives: 

Honorius, du hast dich heute wieder einmal unmöglich benommen 
Honorius, your eonduct today has been again utterly impossible! 

d. Ja,* Nein: 

Ja, ja, meine Kinder sind mein Glück Yes, yes, my ehildren are 
my joy in life. 

e. A*demonstrative pronoun that merely summarizes the preeed- 
ing relative clause (Wer das sagt, der lügt) as the word so when it 
merely summarizes a preceding conditional clause (Wenn er das sagt, 
so lügt er) does not count as a separate element, but belongs to 
what it summarizes. 

(2) To this formula it might be said that there are no excep- 
tions, were it not for the fact that the word doch may throw the V 
first to produce the effect of a rhetorical question or exclamation. 
With most authors this is rare: with a few, notably Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, it amounts to a stylistic habit. Liegt doch wahrhaftig in dem 
rußigen Rohr so ein Schwarzer und schläft! Whether you believe 
it or not, there lay one of these black fellows asleep in that sooty 
funnel! 

2. A dependent elause must begin with a subordinating word, 
S.W., that is, a subordinating conjunction, such as daß,’ wenn, nach- 
dem, etc., a relative pronoun, such as der, dessen, wobei, etc., or an 
interrogative word introducing an indirect question or an interroga- 
tive noun elause, such as wer, was, wie, etc. The effect of this S.W. 
is to throw the V to the end. 

The sentence picture of a dependent elause may be summed up 
in the formula: 

ER NSpPIV 


*ja and denn, when embedded in a clause, mean not “yes” and “for,” 
as when at the beginning, but why and then (not time, but concessive); Da 
hätten Sie ja ein reicher Mann werden können Why, you could have become 
arich man, Was willst du denn? What do you want then? 

* Unlike wenn, the omission of which must be shown by the position of the 
verb, the conjunctive daß, when omitted, simply leaves the elause without any 
S.W. and therefore independent: Er meinte, der kleine Schwarze wäre ertrunken 
He thought the little black boy had drowned. 
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(1) To this second formula, S.W............. V, there is one 
very important exception. The subordinating word wenn,’ whether 
the whole conjunction with the meaning “if,” “when,” or only half 
the compound conjunction als wenn “as if,” may be omitted, but 
when omitted, the V must take its place: 

Wäre ich wieder groß und stattlich und jung! (O) were I only 
tall and handsome and young again—(O) if I were only tall and 
handsome and young again! 

Er machte ein wichtiges Gesicht und so, als habe er dergleichen 
schon immer vorausgesehen He assumed an important expression 
and acted just as if he had foreseen some such thing ali along. 

(2) A seeond exeeption to the formula, S.W............. V, pre- 
sents no difficulty to the reader, but must be ineluded beeause of its 
importance in speaking and writing. When the dependent clause 
eontains two infinitives, the second of which would be a perfect 
participle exeept for the presence of the first, that is, the familiar 
hätte tun können type, the V, instead of following the two infinitives, 
preeedes them: Es war doch und dennoch etwas geschehen, was sie 
eigentlich hätten wissen müssen There was no question about it, 
something had happened that they ought to have known about. 

Expressed as a formula, the difference from S.W.—P I V is ap- 
parent to the eye: 


3. To sum up: When reading a German sentence, look first for 
the V and the light its position throws on the clause, second for a 
possible N, Sp, P or I and the light that, if present, throws on the V. 

(1) If the V is first, in the sense defined implicitly in 1 and 1 (1), 
one is dealing with 

a. a eommand: Hören Sie mir zu. 

b. (one type of) a question: Schläft unsere Stadt in Frieden? 

c. a eondition with wenn omitted: Wäre ich wieder groß und 
stattlich und jung! 

d. a rhetorical question or exclamation with inversion caused by 
doch: Liegt doch wahrhaftig in dem rußigen Rohr so ein Schwarzer 
und schläft! — 

e. a case of careless speech, as when in answer to the mayor's 
question: “Schlaft unsere Stadt in Frieden?”, the policeman replies: 
“Schläft, Herr Bürgermeister. Schläft in Frieden” “Is sleeping. your 
Honor. Is sleeping peacefully.” 

All of these cases except (d) correspond to English usage. 
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(2) If after the words der (all forms), da, damit V stands second, 
in the sense defined explicitly in 1 and 1 (1), one is dealing with an 
independent clause and der is the demonstrative pronoun, used either 
as such or taking the place of the personal, da is the adverb “there,” 
“then,” and damit the preposition combined with the personal or 
demonstrative pronoun: 

a. Forms of der as demonstrative pronouns: Das weiB ich nicht 
That I do not know. Aber der sank auf die Knie But he (the latter) 
dropped on his knees. Die haben dem Herrn Konrektor früher auch 
immer Streiche gespielt They used to be always playing tricks on 
you too, Mr. Vice-principal. 

b. Da as adverb: Da wußten alle, daß sie sich nicht getäuscht 
hatten Then gll knew that they had not been mistaken. Da lockten 
ein paar Gänseblümchen There some daisies attracted him. 

c. Damit as a pronoun: Damit kann kein Mensch schreiben 

/ith that no human being can write. Damit stand er auf und ging 
hinaus With that he got up and went out. 

(3) If after the words der (all forms), da, damit V stands last, 
one is dealing with the S.W. der, that is, the relative pronoun, the 
S.W. da, that is, the causal conjunction “since,” or the S.W. damit, 
that is, the conjunction “in order that”: 

a. Forms of der as relative pronouns: die gute alte Stadt, die an 
dem groBen Strom liegt und die jedermann kennt the nice old city, 
which lies on the big river, and which everybody knows, ein Fremder, 
der durch die Stadt ging A stranger, who was walking through the 
city. 

b. Da as conjunction: aber da keiner etwas wußte, so erfuhr auch 
keiner etwas vom anderen but since no one knew anything, no one 
found out anything from the other. Da sie nichts fanden, gingen sie 
ins Zimmer, und da es schon dunkelte, machten sie Licht an Since 
they found nothing (in the newspaper), they went into the living 
room and as it was already growing dark, they lighted a light. 

(c) Damit as conjunction: Gerne hätte sie ihn einmal gebeten, 
auch ihr ein Schlückchen von seinem Zaubertrank zu gönnen, damit 
sie auch wieder als ein junges frisches Mädchen durch die Straßen 
spazieren dürfe She would have liked to ask him some time for a sip 
of his magic potion, in order that she too might go about, a girl again 
with the freshness of youth. 

4. One other construction, besides those involving the position of 
the verb, is important in learning to read and translate German, 
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namely that in which longer modifiers precede the noun than are 
permitted in English. Examples: 

a. seines langen, im ganzen doch vergnüglichen Lebens lit. of 
his long, on the whole after all agreeable life = of his long life, which 
had after all been on the whole agreeable. 

b. (Er) starrte dabei auf den schlafenden und eben erwachenden 
und “Hilfe” schreienden alten Herrn lit. (He) stared while doing so 
at the sleeping and just waking and “Help” crying old gentleman = 
While doing so, (he) stared at the sleeping old gentleman, who just 
then woke up and began to cry “Help!”. ` 

c. unter diesen Sonntags immer ein wenig tollen Städtern lit. 
among these on Sunday always a little crazy townspeople = among 
these townspeople, who always go a little crazy on Sunday. 

5. In order to learn to read intelligently and without waste of 
effort, the student should then proceed as follows: Read the German 
sentence to the end to get a clear sentence-picture. At the end he may 
find: (1) a negative: Kommt denn das Abendblatt immer noch 
nicht? Hasn’t that evening paper come yet? (2) a separable prefix: 
(Er) sah sich ängstlich um He looked around anxiously. (3) a parti- 
ciple: Ja, was ist denn nun eigentlich geschehen? Yes, well, what has 
happened then sure enough? (4) an infinitive: Treppen brauchten sie 
an diesem Abend nicht zu steigen They did not need to elimb any 
stairs this evening. (5) in a dependent clause, the verb: und sah, wie 
da seine Frau und seine Magd Katharine soeben auf dem Kiesplätz- 
chen unter einem blühenden Fliederbusch den Tisch deckten and saw 
his wife and his servant Katharine just setting the table there on the 
gravelled spot under the blossoming lilac bush. 

The negative, separable prefix, participle, infinitive and verb are 
all key words in the comprehension of the sentence, some of them 
affect the comprehension and translation of words that precede them 
and all of them must, in translation, be brought forward to their cor- 
rect place in the English sentence. 

If necessary, the student should read the sentence several times. 
holding the judgment in suspense, until the sentence-picture. that 
is, the relation of all the words to each other and to the whole. is 
clear. 

He should read over an increasingly large unit before studying it 
out in detail. Both the re-reading of a sentence or a passage and the 
reading of longer units, in giving the mind time to function and in 
supplying context to assist the associative processes, help to cut 
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down the number of words that must be looked up in the vocabulary. 
In eliminating thus as many words as possible before resorting to 
the vocabulary, the residuum of words which has to be looked up 
may be the more readily learned. 


II. VOCABULARY 


When, as a result of re-reading, the number of words still not 
understood has been reduced to a minimum, the student must resort 
to the vocabulary to look up all unfamiliar words and also any 
familiar words which do not seem to fit into the sentence-picture or 
the context. 

A familiar word may have one or more less familiar meanings, as 
Feder feather, pen, steel spring, billig cheap, fair, just, Mann man, 
husband, Herr Mr., master, lord, Frau Mrs., woman, wife, gut good, 
well, fortunate, all right, schon already, all right, Birne pear, electric 
light bulb, Mandel almond, tonsil, Maus mouse, muscle, Bauer 
farmer, bird cage, Band ribbon, bond (fetter), volume, Wort word, 
remark, or having but one meaning, various translations, as auch 
also, too, even, ever, mit with, along, too. 

Or a word that looks like a familiar English word may have a 
quite different meaning, as Art, kind, variety, manner, Rock a man’s 
coat, or a woman’s skirt, also and so, accordingly, therefore, but 
occasionally also an emphatic form of so thus, freundlich kind, pleas- 
ant, fatal’ disagreeable, vexations, famos’ fine, capital, Pathos 
rhetorical eloquence, pathetisch with exaggerated show of feeling, 
sympatisch congenial, (persona) grata, konsequent’ consistent, 
Konvenienz’ suitableness, good form, assistieren be present at, keep 
(one) company, kontrollieren check up on, Katastrophe end, taxieren 
estimate, give a guess. 

It is not a waste of time to look up a word: it is a waste of time 
to look up the same word twice or even again and again. When 
therefore it is necessary to look up a word, every effort should be 
made to so fix it by some associative process that it will not have to 
be looked up again. 

1. It may be possible to relate the new word to an already 
familiar German word: vermehren (make “mehr”) argument, in- 
crease, verneinen (say “nein”) deny, bejahen (say “ja”) affirm, etc. 

2. It may be possible to relate the German word to a familiar 
French word: Fenster fenétre, Onkel oncle, Tante tante, Cousine 
cousine, Tasse tasse, etc. 
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3. It may be possible to relate the German word to an English 
word, whether of Anglo-Saxon or of Latin or Greek origin: Hund 
dog with hound, Kloster eonvent, monastery with cloister, zwei 
(zwo) two with Zwei-g twi-g, zwi-schen be-tween (twain), Zwi-st 
quarrel (between two), Lat. duo, therefore Zwei-fel dou-bt, zwei- 
felhaft du-bious, Greek dis-, Zwie-tracht dis-cord; sprechen speak, 
wider-sprechen eontra-dict; Wasser water, wässerig watery, aqueous, 
Wasser-pflanze, -sport, -tier aquatic plant, sport, animal, Wasser- 
stoff hydro-gen, Wasser-auslaß hydra-nt, Wasser-druck hydrau-lie 
pressure, etc. J 

(1) Of an importanee not to be exaggerated in sueh associative 
proeesses is attention to what is known as Grimm’s Law (Grimms 
Gesetz), which for beginners may be stated in the following simpli- 
fied form: j 

English th eorresponds to German d: thing Ding, think denken, 
thank danken, thiek diek, thin dünn, dance tanzen, through durch, 
the die (der, das, etc.), this dies (-er, -e, -es, ete.), then dann. 

English d corresponds to German t: do tun, door Tür, Tor, dream, 
Traum, drink, trinken, daughter Tochter, dead tot, dear teuer, drive 
(urge) treiben, drum Trommel. 

English t corresponds to German z (initial), s, 8 (medial and 
final) : two zwei (zwo), ten zehn, tide (season) Zeit, tongue Zunge, to, 
too zu, it es, that das (der, die), eat essen, greet grüßen, great groß, 
water Wasser, out aus. 

English p eorresponds to German pf (initial), f. ff, (medial and 
final) : pound Pfund, path Pfad, penny Pfennig, sleep schlafen. sheep 
Schaf, ship Schiff, up auf, deep tief, drip triefen. 

The law does not apply when the two languages have borrowed 
& word from a eommon souree, as tea T'ee, tone Ton, or one from the 
other, as in the case of English sport terms: Sport. Tennis, Golf. ete. 

(2) Other eorrespondances which should help the student to fix 
new words are: 

German k often to English c: Koch cook, Kalb calf. Koffer coffer, 
trunk, Kórper corpus, body, Kuchen cake, Katze cat, Krone crown. 
Kuh cow, kalt cold, kühl, cool, kommen come, kleiden clothe. dress. 
kosten cost. 

German k often to English ch: Käse cheese, Kasten chest, box. 
Kinn chin, Bank bench, Kammer chamber, Kirche kirk. church, 
Kirsche cherry, kauen chew, strecken stretch. 

ierman ch to English k: Kuchen cake, Buch book, Eiche oak, 
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Flasche flask, bottle, Lerche lark, Milch milk, Woche week, brechen 
break, machen make, suchen seek. 

German ch to English gh: Nachbar neighbor, Licht light, Recht 
right, Flucht flight, Macht might, Nacht night, acht eight, hoch 
high, leicht light, easy, licht light, lachen laugh, schlachten slaughter. 

German b, medial and final, to English v or f: Ofen oven, stove, 
Fieber fever, Grab grave, Silber silver, Weib wife, eben even, sieben 
seven, übel evil, über over, geben give, haben have, leben live, lieben 
love, glauben believe, erlauben give leave, permit, 

German g sometimes to English i or y: Hagel hail, Nagel nail, 
Regen r&in, Tag day, Weg way, Auge, eye, Segel sail, Fliege fly, Lüge 
lie, Magd maid, gelb yellow, gestern yesterday, sonnig sunny, schat- 
tig shady, fliegen fly, liegen lie, lügen lie, legen lay, sagen say. 

German j sometimes to English y: Jahr year, jung young, jen- 
yon. 

German sch, schl, schm, schn, schw to English sh, sl, sn, sm, sw: 
Fisch fish, Schild shield, Schwan swan, Schwert sword, frisch fresh, 
scheinen shine, schwimmen swim, waschen wash. 

German w for English wh: as well as for w: wer who, was what, 
wo where, wann when, weiB white, Witz wit, wissen (to) wit, know. 

German ei sometimes to English o or oa: Stein stone, Bein bone, 
leg, Eiche oak, ein one, allein alone, Zeichen token, sign, weiß wot, 
know. 

(3) Three further phenomena, each occurring within the English 
language, as well as between the two languages, are: 

a. the change of s to r (was, were) Eisen iron, frieren, fror, ge- 
froren freeze, froze, frozen, ver-lieren, ver-lor, ver-loren, Verlust, 
lose, lost, lost, loss. 

b. the shifting of r in its relation to the adjacent vowel (three, 
third): brennen, Brand, burn, brand, fürchten, Furcht, fear, fright, 
durch through. 

c. the loss of n before th or s (young, youth) : ander other, uns us, 
Zahn tooth (Latin dent), Gans goose (cf. gander). 

But again the student must be warned that things are not always 
what they seem, as it would not be difficult to supply a formidable 
list of German words which can not be translated by their English 
cognate: Baum (beam) tree, Fürst (first) prince, Herbst (harvest) 
autumn, Laut (loud) sound, Kampf (camp) struggle, Knecht 
(knight) servant, Stuhl (stool) chair, Teil (deal) part, share, Tisch 
(dish) table, Gift (gift) poison, Tier (deer) animal, Tuch (duck) 
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cloth, Zimmer (timber) room, Braut (bride) fiancée, Glocke (clock) 
bell, Stube (stove) room, Uhr (hour) clock, watch, etc., etc. And 
yet attention to these very differences between cognate and transla- 
tion will supply an associative process sufficient to impress the word 
on the mind. 

4. As far as possible the student should strive to get at the real 
meaning of the word, for that alone will account for the various and 
often puzzling translations. A word frequently encountered in the 
early stages of the study of German is billig defined as cheap. When 
the student later finds the expression recht und billig translated as 
right and just, the verb billigen approve, mißbilligen disapprove, he 
must feel somewhat puzzled until he discovers that the real meaning 
of billig is fair, just and his first “meaning” was only a concession 
to a corrupted idea of what is fair, right and just! 

Most puzzling of all in their various translations are the so-called 
modal auxiliaries. Since this particular group of words presents in 
forms, meaning and syntax so much difficulty to the foreigner, the 
following scheme is offered to synthesize and supplement the stu- 
dent’s knowledge at this point: 


(wissen) 

können müssen 
mögen dürfen 
wollen sollen 


(1) These seven verbs, the six modals and wissen, have in the 
present indicative irregular singular forms: there is no personal end- 
ing in the first and third persons and the stem-vowel, except in the 
case of sollen, is different throughout the singular from that of the 
infinitive and of the plural forms of the present tense: ich or er 
weiß, kann, mag, will, muß, darf, soll. 

(2) The verbs above the horizontal line are otherwise simple 
mixed verbs with the vowel sequence of all mixed verbs (1—2—2) 
and vowel change in the past subjunctive: können, konnte, gekonnt, 
past subj. könnte. The verbs below the line are otherwise regular 
weak verbs without vowel change of any kind: sollen, sollte, gesollt, 
past subj. sollte. 

(3) The modals to the left of the vertical line express respective- 
ly, (können) physical ability, (mögen) possibility, pleasure or taste, 
(wollen) determination, intention or premise on the part of the sub- 
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ject. This is how wollen arrives at its secondary meaning of claim, 
pretend. The modals to the right of the line express respectively, 
(müssen) necessity or obligation, (dürfen) permission, (sollen) ap- 
pointment, responsibility or trust imposed or granted by some power 
or person other than the subject. This is how sollen arrives at its 
secondary meaning of be said to. 

This fundamental distinction between the two groups, to the left 
and to the right of the vertical line respectively, also accounts for 
allthe shades of meaning and all the possible translations of these 
words, which so often confuse the student. It accounts also for the 
fact that although there is an impassable gulf between the two 
groups, the meanings and translations of the words on either one 
side of the line may approach and overlap one another: könnte is 
frequently might: Ich allein könnte mich ja täuschen I might, if I 
were the only one, of course be mistaken; hätte gekonnt might have: 
Ich hätte mich ja täuschen können Of course I might have been mis- 
taken; there is sometimes slight distinction in meaning between 
forms of mögen and wollen, a very fine distinction between müssen 
and sollen, both being translated in the subjunctive forms by ought, 
the distinction being that sollen conveys a sense of moral obligation 
lacking in miissen, which expresses rather physical necessity: Da 
müßte die Polizei eingreifen This is a case where the police ought to 
take a hand (if law and order are to prevail and the lives of the 
citizens be safe in this town) ; English must is müssen, but must not 
is nicht diirfen. 

(4) The meanings of these words and their importance may be 
further illustrated in Rückert’s poem “Sechs Wörtchen.” 


Sechs Wörtchen nehmen mich in Anspruch jeden Tag: 
Ich soll, ich muß, ich kann, ich will, ich darf, ich mag. 


Ich soll, ist das Gesetz, von Gott ins Herz geschrieben, 
Das Ziel, nach welchem ich bin von mir selbst getrieben. 


Ich muß, das ist die Schrank’, in welcher mich die Welt 
Von einer, die Natur von and’rer Seite hält. 


Ich kann, das ist das Maß der mir verlieh’nen Kraft, 
Der Tat, der Fertigkeit, der Kunst und Wissenschaft. 


Ich will, die höchste Kron’ ist dieses, die mich schmückt, 
Der Freiheit Siegel, das mein Geist sich aufgedrückt. 
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Ich darf, das ist zugleich die Inschrift von wem Siegel, 
Beim aufgetanen Tor der Freiheit auch ein Riegel. 


Ich mag, das endlich ist, was zwischen allen schwimmt, 
Ein Unbestimmtes, das der Augenblick bestimmt . 


Ich soll, ich muß, ich kann, ich will, ich darf, ich mag, 
Die Sechse nehmen mich in Anspruch jeden Tag. 


5. Finally, students will find it helpful to “dramatise” a word: 
to pronounce laut loudly, leise softly, langsam slowly, schnell quick- 
ly (accompaned by a quick gesture of the hand), to whisper the 
word flüstern, shout the word rufen, to clear his throat before räus- 
pern, to swallow before schlucken, to measure with his arms for 
ungeheuer, with thumb and forefinger for winzig, to show as in 
pantomime klein and groß, to point to or at least look at the parts 
of the body or pieces of clothing or such objects as may be avail- 
able when the word for them occurs. One need not always actually 
get up for aufstehen, and sit down for sich setzen, but a slight 
muscular response to such verbs will work wonders in “remember- 
ing” them, for our muscles are connected with our brains! 


Govucuer COLLEGE 


ODDITIES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE GERMAN 
LITERARY HISTORIAN 


EDWIN H. ZEYDEL 


For years many of us have been following with interest the presenta- 
tion of curious facts by that genial compiler and cartoonist Ripley, 
and his “Believe it or not” has become a slogan of national promi- 
nence. It has occurred to the writer that teachers of German might 
be attracted by similar oddities in the field of their own study and 
thought. He will, therefore, he hopes, be pardoned for offering the 
following items in that spirit. Some of them, he ventures to believe, 
are quite as curious in their way as Ripley’s average revelations. 
Others again merely call attention to new but arresting trends and 
methods of approach. It goes without saying that they are not 
intended chiefly for specialists, but rather for teachers with a more 
general interest in the field. The twenty-one items given are only 
samples selected from among many. Sources are indicated as far 
as possible and desirable. 

Do you know that... ?: 

1. Schiller’s Maria Stuart was published in English translation 
by J. C. Mellish before Schiller got out his German original. (V. 
Stockley, German Literature as Known in England. 1750-1830. 1929, 
p. 298.) 

2. Numerous Germans, many of them claiming a university edu- 
cation, believe that Schiller was secretly poisoned by Freemasons. 

3. It may be possible to trace back the American Ku Klux Klan, 
through Dixon’s Clansman and Scott’s Anne of Geierstein, to a scene 
in Goethe’s Götz von Berlichingen. (C. T. Hatfield in PMLA 
XXXVII, p. 735 ff.) 

4. Between fifty and sixty separate English verse translations 
of Goethe’s “Mignon” have been made since 1798, but not one is 
quite satisfactory. The same is true of “Der Erlkönig” and “Der 
Fischer,” which have been the victims of a small army of would-be 
translators since 1795 and 1798 respectively. (L. Van T. Simmons 
and S. M. Hinz in University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and 
Literature, Nos. 6 and 26.) 

5. In George Washington’s home in Mount Vernon, Virginia, may 
be found a miniature illustrating a scene from Goethe’s Werther. 

6. German thought between about 1765 and 1830 can be traced 
largely to two distinct lines of philosophical tradition; viz. one rep- 
168 
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resented by Kant, Reinhold, Aenesidemus-Schulze, Maimon and 
Fichte—based upon Plato, and the other represented by Lessing, 
Herder, Jacobi, Goethe—based chiefly upon Spinoza. (J. Körner, 
Friedrich Schlegel. Neue philosophische Schriften, 1935.) 

7. Our knowledge of the intimate side of the great age of German 
literature may, in the final analysis, be traced chiefly to three monu- 
mental sources, (1) the Goethe-Nachlaß in Weimar, (2) the Varn- 
hagen von Ense collection in Berlin, and (3) the August Wilhelm 
Schlegel collection in Dresden. No. 1 has now been practically 
drained, but not 2 and 3. 

8. Not a single edition of Julius von Tarent, the famous “Storm 
and Stress” play of Leisewitz, offers a critically reliable, wholly 
authentic text. (E. H. Zeydel in Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie, 
LVI, p. 436 ff.) 

9. The reason why Leisewitz’s Julius von Tarent did not win 
over Klinger's Zwillinge in the Ackermann-Schréder prize contest 
in Hamburg (1775) was not poor judgment or partiality of the 
judges, but failure on the part of J. H. Voss, to whom Leisewitz 
entrusted his play, to submit it on time. (A. Nutzhorn in Euphorion 
XVI, p. 58 ff., and Zeydel as above under 8.) 

10. German Classicism and Romanticism are more and more com- 
ing to be recognized not as opposites or as antagonistic (as they used 
to be quite generally twenty years ago), but rather as manifestations 
of a grandiose “German Movement” which sought to naturalize 
Antiquity and Medievalism and to utilize their best heritage in the 
interests of a new German civilization. (G. Stefansky, Das 
hellenisch-deutsche Weltbild, 1925; F. Schultz, Klassik und Roman- 
tik der Deutschen I, 1935.) 

11. When on April 2, 1829, Goethe gave Eckermann his famous 
characterization of “Romantic” as being unsound and morbid, in 
contrast to “Classical,” he was thinking not of Novalis or Tieck or 
Eichendorff, but of French Romanticism. 

12. The tension between Romantic Friedrich Schlegel and the 
Classicists Goethe and Schiller was due chiefly to personal animosi- 
ties, especially on account of gossip spread by Caroline, the wife of 
August Wilhelm Schlegel. (Kórner-Wiencke, A. W. und Fr. Schlegel 
im Briefwechsel mit Schiller und Goethe, 1926. Caroline, Briefe aus 
der Frühromantik. Nach Georg Waitz vermehrt hrsg. von E. 
Schmidt, 1913.) 

13. It is no longer permissible to divide Friedrich Schlegel’s life 
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into two periods, the earlier period of fruitful Romantic theorizing 
and the later period of barren mysticism and Catholicism. In reality 
his later work is a logical outgrowth of his early ratiocination. (Same 
source as for No. 6.) 

14. August Wilhelm Schlegel did not deliberately intend to oppose 
Tieck to Goethe as the founder of a rival school of poetry—a belief 
to which even Goethe, who always remained kindly disposed to 
Tieck, makes allusion in his famous statement to Eckermann of 
March 30, 1824. Schlegel expressly voiced the hope that Goethe and 
Tieck would prove the joint founders of a new school of poetry— 
“so daB nun von beiden gemeinschaftlich eine Dichterschule aus- 
gehen kann.” (A. W. Schlegels sämtliche Werke, ed. Böcking, XII, 
35.) 

15. J. W: von Brawe, the dramatist and friend of Lessing, died 
at the age of twenty, yet he earned himself a place in literary history 
just the same as E. M. Arndt, who was over ninety when he died. 

16. The noted German general, Friedrich von Bernhardi, the 
author of Germany and the Next War, a work almost as much dis- 
cussed in 1914 as Nietzsche’s writings, was a direct descendant of 
the poet Ludwig Tieck. Tieck’s sister Sophie was the mother of 
Bernhardi’s father. (E. H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck, the German 
Romanticist, 1935, p. 318.) 

17. Between 1830 and 1850 an elaborate attempt was made to 
popularize the writings of Ludwig Tieck in England and France. 
In England twenty-two of his major works were translated (some 
as many as four times) and dozens of articles on him published in 
leading magazines during this period. (E. H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck 
and England, 1931.) Practically the same situation prevailed in 
France. (Zeydel in a forthcoming article in Revue de littérature 
comparée.) 

18. In the present generation Tieck, although only moderately 
popular in Germany, is continually gaining new readers in America, 
France, Italy and Russia. Two of his writings are freshly translated 
in The German Classics of Francke and Howard, while two have 
recently appeared in American school editions. In France about a 
dozen of his “Novellen,” excellently translated by Albert Béguin, 
have come out since 1933, accompanied by a prophecy of the noted 
critic Edmond Jaloux that they will live as long as the German 
language itself. Since 1920 Italy has seen new translations of Der 
gestiefelte Kater and Blaubart and a text edition of Des Lebens 
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UeberfluB. And in Soviet Russia N. Berkowskij is industriously 
interpreting Tieck’s tales for the Bolsheviks. 

19. The Scotch critic R. P. Gillies, who has a good reputation as 
a mediator and popularizer of German literature in England, wrote 
in 1829 in the Foreign Review and Continental Miscellany that 
Kleist’s drama Prinz Friedrich von Homburg “never will pass muster 
along with those of Miillner, Houwald, Raupach and other living 
authors.” (E. H. Zeydel, Ludwig Tieck and England, 1931.) 

20. German scholars are rapidly abandoning the terms “Mid- 
Century Realism” and “Poetic Realism” in favor of “The Age of 
Biedermeier” to describe the era of Raabe and Storm. (Vierteljahr- 
schrift für Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, 1. Heft, 
1935. Dichtung und Volkstum, 2. und 3. Heft, 1935. Walzel in Die 
Literatur, 1936, p. 318 ff.) 

21. The lamented novelist Jakob Wassermann of Fürth near 
Nürnberg, whose works are now taboo in Germany, wrote a tale 
entitled Das Gold von Caxamalca, at least two-thirds of which is 
“borrowed” from W. H. Prescott’s The Conquest of Peru. (Arpad 
Steiner in Journal of English and Germanic Philology XXIX, p. 555 
ff.) 


UNIVERSITY or CINCINNATI 


NEW GERMAN TEXTBOOKS (6) 
EDMUND K. HELLER 


I. GRAMMAR, Review, COMPOSITION 


E. O. Bach, Introduction to German (In Heidelberg). Prentice-Hall, 
1936. (xvi + 345 pp.) 

J. Greenberg and S. H. Klafter, Elements of German, Second Year. 
Doubleday, Doran, 1935. (xi + 340 pp.) 

L. E. J. Lindahl, An Introduction to German. Farrar and Rinehart, 
1936. (xx + 300 pp.) 

L. M. Schmidt and E. Glokke, Deutsche Stunden. Lehrbuch nach 
der direkten Methode. Revised Edition. Heath, 1936. (xxv + 
402 pp.) 

M. C. Stewart, Graphic Review of German Grammar. Rules, Dia- 
grams, Exercises with Notes, Vocabularies, and Appendix, Con- 
taining Paradigms and Strong Verbs. Harper, 1936. (viii + 199 
PP-) 

B. J. Vos, Essentials of German. Sixth Edition. Holt, 1936. (vi + 
369 + lvi pp.) 

II. Reapers 

E. P. Appelt and E. Funke, Modern German Prose. Short Stories by 
Ten Representative Authors; Edited with Biographical Sketches, 
Notes, Exercises and Vocabulary. Heath, 1936. (v + 183, text 
95 pp.) 

O. C. Burkhard, Lesen Sie Deutsch! Holt, 1936. (ix + 166, text 
123 + xxii pp.) 

E. R. Dodge and M. R. Viereck, Etwas Neues. American Book Com- 
pany, 1936. (ix + 223, text 131 pp.) 

P. Hagboldt, Land und Leute. The Heath-Chicago German Series, 
Book Eleven, 1936. (vi + 56, text 48 pp.) 

E. P. Kremer, Im Reich der Fabel. German Animal Fables Selected 
and Edited, with Introduction and Vocabulary. Co-op Store, 
Eugene, Oregon, 1936. (xx + 142, text 101 pp. Roman type.) 

E. O. Wooley, Graded German Readings. With Notes, Exercises, and 
Vocabulary. Heath, 1936. (vi + 270, text 184 pp.) 


III SINGLE AUTHORS 
Wolf Durian, Kai aus der Kiste. Eine ganz unglaubliche Geschichte; 
Edited with Notes, Questions, and Vocabulary by J. L. Kind. 
Holt, 1936. (vii + 103, text 76 + lviii pp.) 
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Wilhelm Hauff, Die Karawane. Bilingual Edition by C. L. Esborn. 
Harper, 1936. (xvii + 223, German text 111 pp.) 

Paul Heyse, L’Arrabbiata. Edited with Visible Vocabulary, Notes, 
and Questions by L. G. Downs. Heath, 1936. (60, text 29 pp.) 

Fred Hildenbrandt, Fritz Freemann wird Reporter; Edited with 
Introduction and Vocabulary by D. K. Willner. Prentice-Hall, 
1936. (xi + 194, text 125 pp.) 

Erwin Guido Kolbenheyer, Die Brücke. Schauspiel in vier Aufzügen. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, Questions, and Vocabulary by 
K. A. Sepmeier. Prentice-Hall, 1936. (xxvi 4-106, text 70 pp.) 

Hans Leip, Die Klabauterflagge. Herausgeber N. G. Sahlin. Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1936. (Text 79, Preface, Anmerkungen, Fragen, 
Redewendungen, Idiome 43, Vokabular 63 pp.) 

Rudolf Presber, Geschichten um Bübchen; Edited by F. Betz. 
American Book Company, 1936. (xiii + 149, text 92 pp.) 

Will Vesper, Sam in Schnabelweide. Eine lustige Kleinstadtge- 
schichte; Edited with Notes, Exercises, and Vocabulary by J. F. 
Goodloe. Crofts, 1936. (xvii + 218, text 104 pp.) 


IV. MiscELLANEOUS 


Cassell’s New German-English Dictionary, Part One; by Karl 
Breul, thoroughly revised and enlarged by J. H. Lepper and 
R. Kottenhahn. Funk and Wagnalls, 1936. (xv-813 pp.) 

A. P. Danton and G. H. Danton, Wie sagt man das auf deutsch? 
A Practical Guide to Spoken German. Crofts, 1936. (xii + 350 
pp. Roman type.) 

C. H. Handschin, Basic Vocabulary. Mastery Series. For Use at the 
Elementary Level in Schools and Colleges. Heath, 1935. (iv + 
27 pp.) 

S. Liptzin, Historical Survey of German Literature. Prentice-Hall, 
1936. (xii + 300, text 265 pp.) 

E. Rose, Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung auf kulturgeschicht- 
licher Grundlage. Prentice-Hall, 1936. (xvii + 363, text 327 pp.) 

Der Sprach-Brockhaus, Deutsches Bilderwörterbuch für jedermann. 
Crofts, 1935. (vi + 762 pp.) 

Teachers of German would do a service to the profession if they 
pointed out to parents of high school students and to college classes 
how increasingly difficult the task of selecting textbooks is becom- 
ing. Even teachers themselves may not fully realize what great 
numbers of new books are appearing; in the following article alone 
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we add twenty to the 217 textbooks (55 grammars, 77 readers, 85 
single authors) on which we have reported during the last decade. 
Little did we realize ten years ago what amount of work this would 
involve when we took over the task of keeping up a collection of 
texts and were asked in connection with it to write a quarterly 
book-letter for the Modern Language Forum. Our predecessor, we 
may add incidentally, had given up his contributions because there 
were no new textbooks forthcoming after the war. 

In looking over the new beginners’ grammars we find that most 
of them contain illustrations, maps, and some songs with music 
(Stewart and Vos are without pictures). The vocabularies are also 
more or less standardized. In the nomenclature there are still a num- 
ber of divergencies, Past, Preterit, Imperfect being used side by side. 
The presentation of the subjunctive continues a bone of contention: 
three speak in the traditional way of historical German grammar of 
past (imperfect) subjunctive; Bach uses the Prokosch classifica- 
tion (present II subjunctive); Lindahl has adopted the Schreiber- 
Sahlin terms of general subjunctive and indirect discourse subjunc- 
tive. All the authors seem somewhat too eager to impart rules of 
grammar, which they illustrate by made-to-order material; we 
should like to see more worth-while original German, which might 
be taken up and memorized at the discretion of the instructor. We 
hear these days a good deal about regimentation and autocracy 
everywhere; in teaching, good instructors will appreciate the free- 
dom of being allowed to develop rules inductively themselves and to 
explain them as they see fit. After all, the textbook should be only 
secondary; as to the teacher, we feel with Goethe: 


Höchstes Glück der Erdenkinder 
Ist nur die Persönlichkeit. 


The German script continues to be a stepchild in American text- 
books. While we cannot demand its use from American students 
(poor German script is worse than none at all) it would take only 
a couple of pages to discuss its origin and sentimental meaning for 
a German and to give samples of its development. Teachers should 
be familiar with the numcrous inexpensive publications of the Bund 
fiir deutsche Schrift (Berlin W 30, Motzstrasse 46). 

The need for a grammatical summary is recognized by four of 
the five new grammars. Nobody could deny that such a part makes 
a book more complete; the practical usefulness often is determined 
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by the way the printing is arranged: we consider it a drawback if 
the conjugation of the verb is spread over too many pages. 

Proceeding now to present the results of our Kommajagd in 
detail, we ask the indulgence of our readers; we may assure them 
that our red pencil has gone in a fairly even way through all the 
material and that no personal bias is involved anywhere. 

Emma Bach has organized her material with great circumspec- 
tion in thirty-eight lessons, which are followed by a very useful 
grammatical digest of sixty pages. The reading material is restricted 
to the description of the visit of an American girl with relatives in 
Germany after graduation from high school, and the book would 
therefore be especially interesting for girls. The workmanship is care- 
ful. To be changed: Göthe (twice), p. 4; schlag acht, p. 54; dich 
should twice be capitalized on p. 174; wenn er geregnet hätte, p. 197; 
Sie should read sie, p. 204; Bismark, p. 249. We find unusual punc- 
tuation pp. 26, 33, 42, 46, 82, 84, 126, 131, 132, 137, 160, 161, 
170, 174, 189, 200, 203, 204, 209. An Americanism has slipped in 
on p. 179: Ich sage ihm, die schönen Felder anzusehen. In the pho- 
netic part we find the statement that st represents a single sound, p. 
10. 

Greenberg and Klafter, Second Year is methodically excellent 
and shows on every page the hand of the experienced high school 
teacher. Misprints are within the number to be expected in a first 
printing. We noticed: ich (capital!), p. 38; Skagerak, pp. 102, 316; 
Vergnüngung, Nachtmittag, p. 102; deutsche Florenz (cap), p. 132; 
geschreiben, p. 137; der dreissigjährige Krieg, p. 159; Baume, p. 215; 
Helmholz, p. 278; Bremerhafen, pp. 279, 293; Pottsdam, p. 285; 
Rothenberg, pp. 285, 339; Eierfchale, p. 295; fieberend, p. 298; 
Hasenjagt, p. 302; der Kloben logs, p. 305; Niebelungenlied, p. 310; 
Sündevergebung, p. 318; zerpfücken, p. 325; zwitchern, p. 226. 
Unusual punctuation pp. 29, 59, 101, 127, 165, 278. The example on 
p. 112 Er hat nicht kommen können does not illustrate the rule 
which precedes it; helfen, lernen, lehren might well be omitted in 
this rule as Ich habe singen lernen would be unusual. In the vocabu- 
lary we find der Forste (also die Forste) forest; klaben stick; Span 
shingle. Omissions: brüllen (p. 105); die Mücke (p. 273); naschen 
(p. 272) ; Spiegelbild (p. 276); Tagwerk (p. 222); Traufe (p. 274). 
Vergrösserungsglas microscope, and sich versehen to provide for are 
misleading. verschlafen oversleep should add sich. The greatest 
shortcoming of the vocabulary, however, is the complete lack of 
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accents. A disputable matter is the prevalence of Roman type; stu- 
dents will have difficulty in reading vergässe, p. 166, and mass, p. 
270. 

Lindahl states that his book—thirty lessons—may be covered in 
college in one semester, in high sehool in a year. Each lesson begins 
with a grammatical part in English which is followed by a Leseübung 
and varied exercises. The grammatieal appendix mainly eonsists 
of a verb list. The reading material restriets itself on the whole to 
the deseription of a trip through Germany; in parts it should be 
revised: Leute fahren mit Booten, wenn sie ausgehen, p. 14; hatte 
den Brief aus Hamburg geschrieben, p. 31; in den Häusern und 
Gebäuden, p. 37; Friedrich . . . war Herrscher des Königtums 
Preußen, p. 51; Als W. das Buch auf den Tisch legte, blieb er an dem 
Fenster stehen, p. 52; dieser Wald wächst auf Inseln, p. 81; Er 
studierte Sprachen, Geschichte, Wissenschaften und Zeichnen, p. 
124; es geschah, dass der Herzog beschloß, p. 133; In der ersten 
Szene sieht man ein friedliches Volk von Fischern, Jägern und 
Hirten, p. 140; Aus Nürnberg begab sich W. nach München, p. 158; 
Erzählen Sie von Ihrer Weihnachten, p. 167; unsere kleine Stadt 
(Heidelberg!), p. 183; thre Kühne sind dadurch an den Riffen 
zerschmettert, p. 194. The proof reading has been eareful; we marked 
Guirlande, pp. xvi, 259; spazieren gehen, pp. 39, 40, 52, 270; den 
alten Fritz, p. 51; siebzehnhundert vierzig, p. 53; Zum goldenen 
Löwen, pp. 45, 46, 264; hinunter gegangen, p. 61; a question mark 
missing, p. 69; kennen lernen, pp. 76, 262; Sans Souci, p. 78; Deutz 
(ligature!), p. 120; dreissigjährigen Krieg, p. 159; hell blau, hell 
grün, p. 176; Heidelberg, 1836 gegründet, p. 182; despotisch (wrong 
s), p. 186; jedoch (apostrophe instead of aeeent), p. 289. There is 
unusual punctuation on pp. 37, 75, 88, 100, 109, 110, 117, 124, 140, 
141, 148, 165, 168, 183, 214, 221. 

Deutsche Stunden, the well-known direet method grammar, is 
out in a new, revised edition. The authors have added a fifth part of 
thirty-two pages entitled Eine Jugendgruppe auf einer Wanderung in 
Süddeutschland, which students will find very interesting. The new 
passages should be checked regarding punctuation; we find changes 
necessary on pp. 189, 190, 191 (4 places), 195, 197, 213, 216. 
Thiiringerwald, p. 194, and kennen zu lernen, p. 208, should also be 
eorreeted. There is one point in which we find the attitude of the 
authors too extreme: they do not present the plurals of nouns in a 
systematic way as they eonsider it an element of minor importanee 
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(p. iv). In their nomenclature Adjektiv is inconsistent with Futurum. 

Appropriateness of including the word graphie in the title of 
Stewart’s Graphic Review Grammar may be questioned, as in the 
way of printing we do not notice much difference from similar books. 
The material has been arranged methodically in twenty lessons; 
each starts with a grammatical part in English; there follow con- 
tinuous German sentences which deal with a trip through Germany, 
and, based on them, ample English passages for retranslation. The 
grammatical appendix of forty-five pages is well planned; very 
valuable are the idiom lists on pp. 141, 142. The subjunctive is 
presented in the traditional way which is in keeping with historical 
German grammars. Unfortunately the book has not undergone a 
thorough proof reading; it should not be put into the hands of stu- 
dents in the form which is before us. It will also be necessary to 
revise the German parts completely in regard to punctuation and 
idiomatic usage. A peculiar statement appears on p. 13: “The (e)n 
lost in some masculine reappears in the oblique cases: der Name, 
der Fels(en), der Friede (n).” 

Vos has prepared a new (sixth) edition of his beginners’ book 
which shows its mettle by having held its popularity for over thirty 
years. In his preface the author mentions among the improvements 
“new connected reading material, fresh and modern . . . grammatical 
sections more inductive . . . English-German translation reduced 
... number of lessons increased by three . . . six songs with music 
added." Like the former edition the book has been made up 
extremely carefully in details; we noticed only one slip: on p. 151 
Kilometer and Kilometern should be reversed. On p. 225 erste and 
vierte Klasse should be deleted as obsolete. There will be, of course, 
some teachers who object to old-time stories like Ausgegangen, Der 
grosse Kohlkopf, and Wolf, Ziege und Kohl, stories which some day 
a studious colleague may trace through last century's books for 
beginners. Others may find grammar overstressed, but “Allen 
gefallen, ist schwer." 

Looking over the new readers and books by single authors we 
are impressed by the enormous labor which has gone into the making 
of special: vocabularies in spite of the existing standard word lists. 
It would be plainly impossible to check them regarding omissions, 
but we have examined them for spelling, accentuation and pro- 
nunciation. Making of a vocabulary is, of course, a valuable experi- 
ence for a beginner in editing. 
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Appelt und Funke offer eleven short stories by modern authors 
who are all well known in Germany (W. Schäfer, Bonsels, Schmidt- 
bonn, Blunck, Steguweit, Thoma, Paul Ernst, Bahr, Schnitzler, 
Britting), which should hold the interest of college students. Of the 
exercises the parts Fragen; Grammatische Übung; Übersetzung are 
valuable, whereas the parts Freie Übung; Wortschatzübung; Idio- 
matische Übung may easily be made up by the teacher. In the 
vocabulary the marking of accents and the indication of pronuncia- 
tion are not always consistent. A wrong accent is given with Kofent, 
a superfluous e in Regenböe. Misprints are tötlich, p. 122; durch- 
ziehen (hyphen!), p. 141; Friedensinfantrieuniform, p. 146; Stilfser- 
joch, p. 171. 

Lesen Sie Deutsch! is a beginners’ reader, of which the twenty- 
five lessons “advance step by step with the grammar assignments of 
Sprechen Sie Deutsch!”. The illustrations and the reading selections 
are too elementary for colleges, but teachers in high schools will 
doubtless have excellent results with the two books. The author’s 
workmanship is very exact. Of misprints we noticed only sassen, 
p. 72; Interresanteste, p. 75; fagt, p. 144; comma instead of colon 
p. 80, 23. 

Etwas Neues contains eighteen short stories by fifteen modern 
authors, some of whom are rather unknown (Weldin, H. F. Blunck, 
Fabian, Blochert, B. Blunck, Drei, Wille, Lippa, Müller Wurth, 
Steguweit, Tremel-Eggert, Zeibig, Wiechert, Eckeile, Stahl), and a 
scene from a drama by Fritz Laukisch. The selections are uneven 
in value, several being characterized by a pronounced pacifistic 
trend. The editors have provided ample footnotes and excellent 
German questions; there are no translation exercises. The proof 
reading has been very careful, but the lack of accents in the vocabu- 
lary will work a hardship on the student. The pronunciation of 
words of French origin should be indicated. Lettland Lithuania, p. 
188, and Wage, p. 217 should be corrected. 

Hagboldt’s Land und Leute has been prepared as Book eleven 
of the author’s Graded Readers Series. There is a difficulty in using 
the series systematically in university classes on account of the 
variety of courses and sections, but for methodical private study the 
series would be hard to excel. We welcome the pamphlet with its 
interesting contents; needless to say that we did not find any mis- 
prints or faulty punctuation. 

Im Reich der Fabel is a valuable literary reader which covers 
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the field of the German animal fable, both in poetry and prose, quite 
thoroughly. The introduction gives a short pieture of the develop- 
ment in general, without entering, however, into the lives of the 
authors. We hope that teachers may not be deterred from using 
the book beeause it may eontain “zuviel des Guten,” too mueh in 
the same line. In the vocabulary we missed the accents; only speeial 
meanings are given with some words (unwillig annoyed; vorzüglich 
particular); we noticed a misprint in autler, p. 112. 

Graded German Readings is a earefully prepared eollection of 
popular stories (Münchhausen, Eulenspiegel, Kalif Storch, Linden- 
baum, Gudrun, Lohengrin, ete.) with many good footnotes and fifty- 
five pages of valuable exereises. We recommend the book for high 
schools or junior high sehools. In the vocabulary we frequently 
missed aeeents, whieh are indispensable for beginners with words like 
allmählich, Altar, Appetit, Kalif, lebendig, Papier, Patient, Prinzes- 
sin, Student, Universität, unmöglich. The word Baumstaken might 
have been omitted as unusual. On p. 211 there is the only misprint 
which we noticed: follte. 

The selection of continuous stories seems to have been mainly 
determined by the popularity of Emil, which—believe it or not—we 
are told has surpassed in sales any other German textbook in the 
eountry. 

Kai aus der Kiste deseribes the pranks of a Berlin street urehin of 
the Mickey MeGuire type during a period of which the German 
of today is ashamed. In his preface the editor points out that the 
book is charaeterized by “subtle humor ... a very simple style... 
the throbbing, pulsating life of the great present-day metropolis.” 
We do not regret that he does not tell us anything about the author; 
the editing is thorough, and the notes and German questions have 
been carefully prepared. Of misprints we noticed Wols on the title 
page; Backerjungen, p. 11; Baluschka, p. 91; omission of von, p. 93, 
Question 17. The pronunciation should have been indicated with 
Fesselballon, the aeeent with Generalanzeiger, Himmelbombenele- 
ment (eapital!), Konsumgeschäft, Rasiermesser, unendlich, unglaub- 
lich, Uniform, unzählig. 

The bilingual edition of Hauff’s Karawane states in the prefaee 
that the underlying idea is not radically new. The book will be very 
handy for private study; for class use we should like to see the 
translation in a separate booklet. Besides, as the diffieulty of trans- 
lating has been removed, exereises would be weleome. The lack of a 
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word list may cause inconvenience to beginners. Notes would be 
desirable with words like mutabor, p. 14; über die Maßen, ib., as the 
explanation in parenthesis is not always adequate (e.g. Fehlgriff 
disappointment, mistake, p. 124). A misprint is könig, p. 154. 

The new edition of L’Arrabbiata introduces a series which pro- 
vides for each page of text the vocabulary and the notes on the 
opposite page. In our opinion this is going too far; we do not believe 
in too much thumbing, but this may be avoided by mastering more 
words before attempting to read continuous stories. The editor recog- 
nizes the advisability of such a procedure by furnishing at the begin- 
ning of his text three pages of frequent words, which are not repeated 
in the word lists; why not include here Auge, Ende, Hafen, Land? 
On the other hand, we missed in the vocabularies words like Nacken, 
p. 5; Fürbitte; p. 7; Reden, p. 8; treten, p. 11, which are freely trans- 
lated but not explained in the notes. We noticed a wrong s in Heyse 
on the title page, a missing comma p. 26, 11, lack of indication of 
pronunciation in Orangengarten, p. 8B, and Osterie, p. 15A, lack of 
accent with Signore, ib. 

Fritz Freemann is another Emil-type story; the scene is laid in 
the editorial rooms of a big newspaper during the time when the 
German press tried to emulate Ámerican conditions. There are no 
notes or exercises, but explanations are given in the vocabulary. We 
wonder if it is wise to acquaint the American student with too much 
German slang; the editor should at least explain that the following 
expressions are extremely colloquial: das viertausendundeinste, p. 5; 
Die Nurmis sitzen erschlagen, p. 15; deine Klamotten kannst du dir 
. . . holen, p. 26; aufpassen wie ein SchieBhund, p. 36; einen guten 
Riecher haben, p. 38; pipsig, p. 57; polierte Flossen, p. 67; Einen 
Mist wirst du wissen, p. 71; bis zu die Laube, p. 77; verkloppt Opium, 
p. 89; Münneckens, p. 95; erklärt den ganzen Zimt, p. 97; mach 
keine Zicken, p. 99; das schmeißen wir, p. 102; geht mir ne Bogen- 
lampe auf, p. 103; bekucken, p. 109; verdattert, p. 116. The editing 
seems to have been done in a hurry; in many places the punctuation 
does not conform to printers' rules (pp. 2, 5, 27, 41, 42, 47, 55, 71, 
75, 82, 86, 94, 101, 103, 104, 105, 110, 124). Of misprints we noticed 
stürtzt, p. xi; dies.m, p. 1; hahe, p. 59; sie should be capitalized pp. 
80, 28, and 81, 24, 25; zum erledigen, p. 106; Lernbattaillon, p. 163; 
riskieren, p. 173. In places only special meanings are given: er- 
schlagen downhearted; Gabel (telephone) receiver, but the meaning 
oar is not listed after Riemen. A wrong accent is indieated with 
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Alkohol; accents are missing with Aussichtsterrasse, Ledergamasche, 
Lektüre, Libelle, Mietskaserne, Minute, mobil, Motorboot, passieren, 
Setzerei, unaufschiebbar, unausgeschlafen, unbeschreiblich, unend- 
lich, unfaßbar, unmenschlich, unmöglich, unstillbar, unübersehbar, 
unwiederbringlich. Pronunciation should be indicated with Polizei- 
kordon, Silhouette, Tour. 

Die Briicke is a drama written by one of the representatives of 
contemporaneous German literature; it was first played in 1929. 
Main characters are a bridge builder, his daughter and her two 
suitors; the dramatic conflict is caused by the clash between the old 
and young generations. Although the author is not easy to under- 
stand mature students will not find him too difficult. The editing 
on the whole is adequate, there are good footnotes and ten pages 
of German questions. Besides a few minor slips in capitalization and 
punctuation in the questions we noticed the following misprints: 
Schockolade, zusammen beissen, p. xv; Zunkunft, p. 67; Ordung, 
p. 97. The marking of accents in the vocabulary should be improved; 
they are lacking with Eristenzmöglichkeit, Generalversammlung, 
Kapitalsdienst, Mechaniker, Naturbedingung, Okular (Okularteil 
has accent!), Pennäler, Prozeß, Schmarotzer, Sektion, Spezialist, 
Tabatiere (pronunciation!), Überheblichkeit, Übertreibung, and a 
number of words beginning with un-. We missed einschmelzen, 
p. xvi, and Amateuraufnahme, p. 39. herumschlagen duel shauld be 
preceded by sich. On p. 9 the editor translates Alle Widerstände sind 
ausgelegt by all points of resistance are strengthened (or reinforced). 
We would interpret this passage: everything that may cause wind 
resistance is in place. 

A German would probably consider Die Klabauterflagge as the 
best story among the newcomers. It is an exciting yarn told by a 
retired sea captain to a ten-year-old boy in Hamburg. Our students 
who often love something that is different may like the new features 
of this edition, although we have difficulty extracting the German 
Insel Verlag original from its American paper cover. In sidewings 
we find two booklets, one entitled Anmerkungen Fragen Redewen- 
dungen Idiome, the other Vokabular. The inclusion of the declension 
of der, dieser, er, es seems unnecessary in the word list; on the other 
hand, the Anmerkungen omit the explanation of many unusual 
words; auftütern, p. 4; überspönig und durchgedreht, p. 5; deftig, 
Schleppkurre, p. 6; da seilen wir; für jeden Stieg Dorsch, p. 10; 
klüsen, p. 12; tobig, plietsch, p. 14; Bünn, bumsvoll, p. 16; die Lampe 
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glusterte blakend auf, p. 22; verbaast, p. 23; hinaufgehüst, p. 26; 
Anker gehievt, p. 27; Kledaje, p. 39; zwischen seine Kusen, p. 49; 
beim Kanthaken, p. 58; wir schmeißen das ohne die Kru, p. 65. In 
the voeabulary aeeents should be indicated with Nimmerwieder- 
sehen, Terrine, unglaublich. Wrong aeeents are given with Gulasch- 
luke, Husarenleutnant, Mahagonitür. Logis, Passage, Plantage 
should have phonetie transeription. 

Geschichten um Bübchen contains ten stories by a well known 
German humorous writer of the last deeades; the title refers to 
the story teller’s small boy. The edition is provided with marginal 
notes, whieh proved very sueeessful in the editor's former books. 
There are also good German questions and a list of idioms. As 
beginners ean hardly enjoy a book of this kind thoroughly it may 
preferably be recommended to advanced students for rapid reading. 
We may also point out that it would furnish excellent entertainment 
to German elubs: the dialogue Bübchen lernt ein Gedicht will be a 
knoek-out if properly staged. In the vocabulary we noticed an 
uneven marking of accents: Adalin, Afrikaner, Automobil, Batterie, 
bengalisch, Blödiun, Fakir, Kakao, Kavalier, orthographisch, Plural, 
Prinzessin, Roman should get aeeents. Goliath has a wrong aceent, 
Plural a wrong gender. schal, p. vi is not in the vocabulary. Mis- 
prints: Marc Twain, an Vielem, p. x; am Schönsten, sympatisch, 
p. xi. 

Sam in Schnabelweide is a humorous story written in the days 
before the Third Reich. A negro boy from Africa arrives as a stow- 
away in a German provincial town and eauses eonsiderable excite- 
ment by his strange ways. From a pedagogical standpoint the edition 
may be reeommended for its wealth of German questions and 
English-German translation exereises. The vocabulary does not con- 
tain all the German words of the introduetion (Abwandlung, p. ix; 
bespiegeln, p. xi; eigenwüchsig, p. xv; emporragen, p. xv; Nach- 
kriegsnot, p. ix; Ruhmestitel, p. xv; Siegel, p. xi; Spitzbogenkirche, 
p. xv; veranlassen, p. ix), or of the notes (Feuerungsverschlag, Toll- 
kühnheit, Nachen, Krämer, Pläsier, kohlpechrabenschwarz, Kelch, 
Gesangbuchvers, Weltgericht, Schellenträger). Aeeents should be 
provided with a number of words beginning with un-. Misprints: 
veranläßt, p. ix; several eommas p. 10; Haken, p. 53, 177; Alaska, 
p. 155; Ghre, Ghrenbürger, p. 166; judgement, p. 175; Schnautzbart, 
p. 199; zustützen, p. 218. In repeating misspellings from the original 
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the editor seems too meticulous (Paquard). On p. 138 we find the 
unusual phrase: Welche Antwort machte Hieronymus? 

The new edition of Cassell’s fills the greatest need in the teach- 
ing of German in our country since the beginning of the century. 
We are especially gratified that the publishers have acceded to the 
wishes of teachers by making the work available in two volumes. 
The first, German-English, is now ready. 

It seems astonishing that a book like Wie sagt man das auf 
deutsch? has not been published long ago as there are many German 
prototypes in existence for various languages. The authors have 
made an excellent selection, and their German phrases are very 
idiomatic. Even Germans who have lived in America for some time 
will find many new words, for example in motoring and aviation. 
The book will be extremely useful for travelers and for students 
who want to acquire everyday expressions. For class use it would 
be less adapted than for private study. The abundance of material 
makes, of course, a number of shortcomings unavoidable in a first 
printing. We noticed that on the first three pages the German 
column precedes the English column, while this is reversed in the 
rest of the book. With Crawlschwimmen, p. 11, the more customary 
Kraul- should be given. Misprints: geschloss-ener, p. 23; Windfliegel- 
riemen (Flügel?), p. 34; Können Sie es hierher abschleppen lassen? 
(delete hierher!), p. 44; auf Deutsch, p. 48; Brilliantine, p. 52; 
gerade aus, Leipzigerstraße, p. 71; Week, p. 87; Hos-piz, p. 107; 
Bismark, pp. 127, 129; hundert sechzig, p. 142; astig-matisch, p. 149; 
Aufenthalstort, p. 151; kennen lernen, misfällt, p. 170; Burschen- 
schaf(l)ter, p. 171; grössen, p. 216; kennen zu lernen (inconsistent 
with kennengelernt, ib.), p. 217; für diesen Tanz auffordern (zu!), 
p. 220; Gabelsbergersystem, p. 228; schlag neun, p. 232; Richtwage, 
p. 244; S-bahn, p. 262; Wage, hundert achtundsiebzig, p. 269; Sie 
sind Schuld, er ist Schuld, p. 287; Artzt, p. 333; Burschenhaften, p. 
337. The punctuation should be changed on pp. 30, 88, 125, 126, 130, 
137, 167, 172, 173, 175, 176, 225, 227, 247, 258, 264, 273, 322. On p. 79 
there is the objectionable sentence: Waren werden umgeladen, ohne 
Zoll bezahlen zu müssen. On p. 174 the last sentence is not clear. 
Pedikure (index, p. 339) is not found on p. 53 as indicated. 

Handschin’s Basic Vocabulary has been compiled in order to 
lessen the difficulty which the average student experiences in acquir- 
ing his vocabulary from a word list. The pamphlet starts with nine 
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pages of verbs with sample phrases and cognates; there follow lists 

of nouns, adjectives and adverbs aceompanied by their opposites; 

finally sample phrases are given which illustrate the use of adverbs, 
eonjunctions, and pronouns. The booklet provides a good review of 
the first semester’s work. 

We inelude Liptzin’s Historical Survey in our list as it will eome 
handy in English leetures on German literature. The work offers 
many good features, but the author has tried the impossible in sum- 
marizing early German literature up to Luther on seventeen pages. 
More than four fifths of the book are given to the nineteenth and 
twentieth eenturies. While we do not agree with everything (e.g. the 
evaluation of Thomas Mann) we reeommend the book to high school 
teaehers as offering a new outlook on German literature. The list 
of translations in the appendix will also prove very valuable. 

Rose’s Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung may be eharaeterized 
as the first serious attempt in the United States since the war to 
present a eomprehensive history of German literature in German. 
We indorse the book heartily and refer for details to the able review 
in the last issue of the QuarTERLY. The book would not lose if the 
glossary was omitted in the next printing. 

We do not want to eonelude without bringing to the attention of 
our readers the fact that Crofts has become the agent for the Sprach- 
Brockhaus in this country. The book is so reasonably priced that 
the average Ameriean student ean afford it. It will prove invaluable 
for aequiring a reading vocabulary, while, on the other hand, the 
new Bilder-Duden will be more of a help in composition. 

P.S. After eompleting our article we were advised by the Oxford 
University Press that two of their editions whieh were out of print 
are again available: 

Gottfried Keller, Zwei Novellen (Die drei gerechten Kammacher. 
Frau Regel Amrain und ihr Jüngster); Edited with Introduction, 
Notes and Voeabulary by H. Z. Kip. 1916. 

Ilse Leskien, Schuld and Other Stories. New Edition; Edited with 
Notes, Voeabulary, Exereises, and an appendix by B. Q. Morgan. 
1936. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Metropolitan Chapter of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of German has long felt a need for a more informal social meet- 
ing ground for all present and prospective teachers of German, and 
for a program that will give the young people an opportunity to be 
active, particularly in sponsoring projects that tend to further the 
study of German in the Metropolitan Area. To satisfy this need a 
Junior Auxiliary Group has been formed. 

All teachers, prospective teachers, and graduate students of Ger- 
man are eligible for membership in the Junior Auxiliary Group. 
The dues are only fifty cents for the academic year. However, it is 
expected that regularly appointed teachers will join the Metropolitan 
Chapter as well. 

The Junior Group is governed by an Executive Board consisting 
of Dr. Harold Lenz, President, Miss Sadie Shonfeld, Vice President, 
Mr. Hugo Bergenthal, Treasurer, and Miss Gertrude Montag, Sec- 
retary. Officers are elected at the last meeting of each academic year. 
Meetings are held six times per year on third Sundays of those months 
in which the Metropolitan Chapter does not meet. 

The Junior Group has created and operates a Service Bureau 
with Miss Anna Malin in charge. Members are urged to apply to 
this bureau for suggestions and materials to aid them in the prep- 
aration of programs for German Club meetings, assemblies, and 
classes. Copies of recent teaching examinations in German are also 
available for members. In general, the Service Bureau is designed 
to act as a Clearing House for all questions and problems bearing 
on the teaching of German in the city schools. 

A Professional Committee has been organized with Professor 
Frank Mankiewicz, Professor Adolf Busse, and Dr. Theodore Hue- 
bener at the helm. This is in effect a Teacher’s Interests Committee, 
which has been empowered to take action in all matters pertaining 
to Junior and Senior High School lists, appointmerts, etc. 

The Social Committee, with Miss Lillian Garfinkel, Miss Lillian 
Lerman, and Mrs. Hugo Bergenthal as nucleus, and the Dramatics 
Committee, notably Mr. Herbert Schueler, Mr. Baruch Schachter, 
and Miss Rosabelle Teitler, with the cooperation of Mrs. Dorothy 
Madorsky Ramras of the Music Committee have already done much 
and will do more to make Junior Auxiliary meetings pleasant, en- 
tertaining, gemiitlich. The last meeting of the year was devoted to 
the performance of a modernized version of “Das böse Weib” and 
to singing parodies and folk-songs. 
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Every member of the Junior Auxiliary Group contributes to the 
work of the Promotional Committee and is pledged to exert in- 
genuity and effort to further the study of German. At the April 
meeting the group heard a report of what the Samuel J. Tilden 
High School is doing to interest the elementary schools in its dis- 
triet. All the schools represented in the membership are to report 
from time to time. 

The Junior Auxiliary Group already has over one hundred mem- 
bers. It is actively supported by such prominent persons in the 
language field as Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Foreign 
Languages in New York City, who is an honorary member, Dr. 
Theodore Huebener, President of the American Association of Teach- 
ers of German and Assistant Director of Foreign Languages, Pro- 
fessor Frank Mankiewiez of the College of the City of New York, 
Professors Adolf Busse and Guenther Keil of Hunter College, Pro- 
fessors Henry Brennecke and W. D. Zinnecker of New York Uni- 
versity, Mr. Eugene Jackson of Tilden High School, and Mr. Fred- 
erick Betz, retiring President of the Metropolitan Chapter. 

GERTRUDE MONTAG 
Secretary, Junior Auxiliary Group 
Samuel J. Tilden High School 


The German Section of the Modern Language Association of 
Southern California, Inc., at its spring meeting, April 25, 1936 voted 
that membership in the American Association of Teachers of Ger- 
man be sought. After the opening of the meeting, which was held 
at the John Marshall High School, Los Angeles, by the president, 
Miss Hattie Nobs, the program began with two string quartette 
selections played by students of Santa Monica Junior College. Two 
reports followed, on the topic, “How the University Assimilates the 
High School German Student,” given by Mrs. Ruth Day of the 
University of Southern California and Miss Kathleen Loly of Pasa- 
dena Junior College. After the reading and acceptance of the min- 
utes, Mr. M. Krakowski moved that the German Section of the 
M.L.A. of S.C. join the A.A.T.G. The motion was carried. The nomi- 
nation committee then proposed candidates for officers for the com- 
ing year. The following officers were elected: Mr. Emil O. Toews, 
president; Mrs. Hildegard T. Boelter, secretary; and Mr. Elmer E. 
Sauer, treasurer. Following the report of the committee on Grammar 
and Vocabulary and the distribution of copies of their report on 
“Minimum Essentials of Grammar and Vocabulary, Unit II,” to 
the group, the meeting was adjourned. 
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A new text to follow the successful BEGIN- 
NING GERMAN by Schinnerer is now 


ready for use in second semester classes 


v 


CONTINUING 
GERMAN 


v 


By 
Otto P. Schinnerer 


Columbia University 


Designed for second semester college and second year high school courses, 
this new grammar follows the same method used so successfully in the 
author’s elementary text. The vocabulary is divided into words of primary 
and secondary importance, with emphasis on the former. The 500 “primary” 
words are introduced at the rate of 25 per lesson, and frequently reintro- 
duced in subsequent lessons for drill. Elementary grammar is briefly re- 
viewed, and more advanced points of grammar fully explained. More 
grammatical exercises are given here than in the elementary text. The 
reading texts in each lesson form a continuous story based on Karl Heinrich, 
The Student Prince. An attractive format and gay binding is used similar 
to that used for the previous book. The illustrations are pen and ink draw- 
ings by Fritzi Loew of Vienna. $1.60. 
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GERMANY CALLS! 


A new World Record has been established in Hos- 
pitality and Entertainment! 


The largest number of foreign guests that have ever 
gathered in any European country were entertained to 
their most enthusiastic satisfaction in Germany during 
this Olympic Year. And now this Fall and Winter, 
Germany continues to be the world’s festival ground 
for American and other foreign visitors, with colorful 
festivals, thrilling winter sports, fascinating art and 
dazzling social events. 


To make your travels in Germany an inexpensive de- 
light, the 60% railroad fare reduction has been extended 
until the end of 1937, and "Reisemark" for your travel 
expenses in Germany are available far below the regular 
Reichsmark quotations. 


Travel in a foreign country and contact with its 
people is the best and most attractive way of making the 
student anxious to learn that country's language. 


The excellent colored posters, illustrated handbooks 
and fascinating films of glorious scenery, breath-taking 
sports, and cultural and educational subjects depicting 
the charms of Germany enliven the students’ interest 
and make them travel minded. They are widely used as 
realia in German classes and for German clubs at Ameri- 
can colleges and universities. 


This material will be furnished, free of charge, upon 
application by the heads of German departments to 


GERMAN RAILROADS INFORMATION OFFICE 


CHICAGO NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 
333 N. Michigan Ave. 665 Fifth Ave. 251 Post St. 


Plesse mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books 


Edited by Roy TEMPLE House and KENNETH C. KAUFMAN 


The magazine will inaugurate its special series of Tenth Anniversary 
Numbers with the Autumn Issue, to be published October 1, 1936, 
which will be devoted to France. A distinguished group of critics, 
including John Charpentier, Harry Kurz, Regis Michaud, Samuel 


Putnam, Albert Schinz, Germaine Sneyer, and Pierre Kohler, will 
review in individual articles the history of French letters during the 
past ten years. Succeeding issues will be devoted to Germany, Italy, 
Spain, the Slavic countries, etc. 


Subscription rates: $2.00 a year, or $3.00 for two years. 
Single copies 50 cents each. Address the Circulation Man- 
ager, Books Abroad. 
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The National Federation of Modern Language Teachers 
ANNOUNCES 
No. 2 of “The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series” 


“A Basic French Vocabulary” 


By e Committee of the Association of Modern Lenguage Teechers 
of the Centrel West end South 


A pemphlet of ebout 40 peges. Prica 25 cents, postpeid, payeble in edvance 
PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED 


“Vocational Opportunities for Foreign 
Language Students” 
“The Modern Language Journal Supplementary Series,” No. 1 


A frank and honest answer to the vocetionel phese of the question, “What is the 
practicel value of modern foreign lenguege atudy?” 


Approximetely 40 pages. Price, 25 cents, postpaid, peyable in advance. 
Please "OR check or money order made peyable to he Modern Language Journal.” 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
George W. H. Shield 


Business Manager 


1537 West 46th Street Los Angeles, California 
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THE GERMAN WONDERBOOKS 


are the best selection of 33 picture volumes in color of the INSEL- 
BUECHEREI, MEYER’S BUNTE BAENDCHEN and WEBER- 
SCHIFFCHEN. Well known among the educational profession for 
their beauty of color, and generally proclaimed as outstanding 
examples "i the German art of publishing, these unusual volumes 
are listed in our new catalogue: 


THE GERMAN WONDERBOOKS 
Each volume 256 - postpaid 304 


SPECIAL OFFER TO THE READERS OF 
GERMAN QUARTERLY 


two STANDARDWORKS for every Teacher of German 
(as long as very limited supply lasts): 


SACHWOERTERBUCH DER DEUTSCHKUNDE 


Unter Mitarbeit zahlreicher Fachberater und unter r und U. Peters die Deutsche 
Akademie, Muenchen, herausgeg. von W. Hofstaetter und a eters. Two volumes 
of more than 1300 pages. Formerly $24.00—Now only $7.50 


These volumes are nothing less than an ENCYCLOPEDIA OF CIVILIZATION 
in Germany. (German Book Review) 


GRUNDZUEGE DER DEUTSCHKUNDE 


Hrsg. von W. Hofstaetter, F. Panzer m W. Schnabel. Two volumes of about 
600 pages. Formerly $6.00-—N ow only $2.50 


The work should be useful to teachers who wish to e ire a broad knowledge of 
the background of German studies. e Lingwist & Traveller) 
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features publications selected to suit the taste of the American 
Reader; Calendars; Picture Volumes; Art and Textbooks etc. 


ALL CATALOGUES SENT FREE UPON REQUEST. 


B. WESTERMANN CO. NEW YORK 
24 West 48th Street 


Publisher of DAS DEUTSCHE ECHO—-A magazine for American 
students of German 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht 


Formerly Monatshefte für deutsche Sprache und Pädagogik 


$ 


Published at the University of Wisconsin and under the auspices of 
its Department of German. Its endeavors are to serve the cause of 
German instruction in every way possible, by giving the teachers of 
German the most varied material to be used either in the class room 
or in his study. 


Its field embraces 


Instruction, Inspiration, Practical Hints, and Information, 
in short everything that bears on the Professional Life of the 
German Teacher. 


The journal is also the official organ of the German Service Bureau 
of the University of Wisconsin. 


Subscription price per year (eight copies) $2.00 


Address: Monatshefte für deutschen Unterricht, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


You are cordially invited to join the 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
TEACHERS OF GERMAN 


and to subscribe to 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Published by the Association in January, 
March, May and November 


The dues for membership are $2.50 a year ; this includes the GERMAN 
QUARTERLY. 

The subscription price for the GERMAN (JUARTERLY alone is $2.00 a 
year, single copies 50c; sample copies on request. 
Please address all business communications to 
GONTHER KEIL 
BUSINESS MANAGER 


Hunter College, Kingsbridge Station 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Plesse mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


THE THRIFT PRESS 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Branch Office (for the Middle West only): 
317 Eugenie Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 
Our German Publications: 
A Compact German Grammar (one sheet).... 5 cents 


Essentials of German Grammar and Vocabu- 
10 cents 


Deutsches Liederbuch (32 songs with music, 
40, Tausend) 10 cents 


German Christmas Songs (15 songs with music) 5 cents 


A Practical Vocabulary for German Conversation 
and Composition 10 cents 


An Outline of German Literature with Reading 
References to cheap German Editions and Eng- 
lish Translations 


Similar publications are available also for 
French and Spanish 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


Mein Erstes Deutsches Buch 


Horz. Complete first-year book—new approach. High in- 
terest level—richly varied content. 


Deutscher Alltag 


Manxtewicz-Branpt. Short modern selections. 


Deutsche Rulturkunde 


Purin-Rose. German life, culture, traditions. 


Die Deutschen 


Jockers. German culture treated synthetically. 


Beine 


Liptzin. Anthology of prose and poetry. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Richmond Atlanta Dallas 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 


Deutiche Ziteraturgefchichte 


von den Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart 


Von Dr. Ludwig Erich Schmitt und Ernst Lehmann 
254 Textseiten und 16 Kunstdrucktafeln 


Inhalt: Altgermanisches Erbe und christliche Anfange—Lateinisch-deutsches 
Schrifttum—Ritterdichtung—Stadtische Dichtung—Das Zeitalter des Barock—Die 
Epoche der Auflärung—Die Deutsche Klassik—-Die Romantik—Die Freiheitskriege 
und die Entwicklung der politischen Dichtung—Das übrige literarische Leben in der 
ersten Hälfte des 19. Jahrhunderts—Vom Realismus bis zu Stefan George. 


Dieser äusserst billige Band gibt auf knappem Raum ein Gesamtbild der deutschen 
Literatur. In leicht lesbarem Stil lernt der Leser eine Fülle von Tatsachen kennen 
und bekommt zugleich ein abgerundetes Bild. 


Preis nur 75 Cents 


Spezialpreise bei grösseren Klassenbestellungen 


GERMAN BOOK IMPORTING CO., INC. 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 


FRESH GERMAN TEXTS 
Ernst. Das Spukhaus in Litauen (Betz) $1.20 


A collection of short stories dealing with the mysterious and 
the supernatural, but not the gruesome or the morbid. Written 
in a clear, vigorous style, they are dramatic and original; several 
have a delicate, poetic charm. Marginal vocabulary. 


Dodge and Viereck. Etwas Neues $1.25 


Humorous, serious, and dramatic stories, up-to-date in subject 
matter and vocabulary. As a whole, they give an accurate 
picture of present-day German life without introducing contro- 
versial topics. Most of them are by young, popular writers. 


Presber. Geschichten um Bübchen (Betz) $1.20 


A collection of refreshing, delightful stories by a popular 
German author dealing with incidents in German home life 
and showing an accurate, sympathetic, and humorous under- 
standing of children. Marginal vocabulary. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Just Published 


IM STILLEN WINKEL UND ANDERE NOVELLEN 
edited by T. B. HEWITT, University of Buffalo 


Keyserling’s Im stillen Winkel, Steinmiiller's Heimkehr im 
Schnee, Ebner-Eschenbach’s Der Sager, Rilke's Wie der 
Verrat nach Russland kam, and Kessler's Feierabend. 
Chosen for their sure appeal to students in inter- 
mediate classes. List Price: 92¢ 


Have You Examined? 


DURIAN: KAI AUS DER KISTE 
edited by J. L. Kind, University of Tennessee 


To Appear Soon 
HEYSE: DAS GLUCK VON ROTHENBURG 
edited by H. S. King, Reed College 
The "most charming and German” of Heyse's works. Edited 
with introduction, exercises, notes and complete vocabulary. 


Suitable for use in the second year of college or the third year of 
high school German. 


HENRY HOLT AND CO., 257 Fourth Ave. New York 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 


THE GERMAN QUARTERLY 
anew Gateway Book 


DIE DEUTSCHE NOVELLE 


1880 — 1933 


Edited by DR. H. STEINHAUER 


University of Saskatchewan 


An anthology containing twelve stories carefully chosen for their intrinsic value 
and to illustrate chronologically the development of German literature from the 
founding of the Empire to the fall of the Weimar Republic. The authors and stories 
included are: 

Ciara VIEBIG: Der Klingeljunge 

ARTHUR SCHNITZLER: Das Tagebuch der Redegonda 

HELENE VOoIGT-DiEDERICHS: Ein gefühlloser Mensch 

Tuomas Mann: Der Bajazzo 

RAINER Maria RILKE: Das Märchen von den Händen Gottes 

WILHELM ScHAFER: Das Fräulein vom Stein 

PauL ERNST: Der Hecht 

LEONHARD FRANK: Der Vater 

Ricarpa Huch: Der neue Mensch 

Franz Karka: Ein Hungerkünstler 

Hans FALLADA: Ich bekomme Arbeit 

FRIEDRICH GRIESE: Der Saatgang 

Paper bound—List Price, $1.25 


and published last year 
MODERNE DEUTSCHE ERZAHLER 


Selected and Edited by Dr. Robert O. Röseler, University of Wisconsin 
List Price, $1.10 
Ernst—DAS GLUCK VON LAUTENTHAL 


Edited by Dr. Bayard Q. Morgan, Stanford University 
List Price, $1.10 


Waggerl—BROT—Roman 
Edited by Dr. F. Wilhelm Kaufmann, Oberlin College | 
List Price, $1.10 


Sample copies will be supplied upon request 


W. W. NORTON & COMPANY, Inc. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
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BE SURE TO EXAMINE 
These NEW Books 
In the Field of German 


Introduction to German (“In Heidelberg”) 
By Emma O. Bach 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky: 


For first-year college classes. 
Illustrations and Colored Maps. 384 pp., 5% x 8, $1.75 


Hildenbrandt: Fritz Freeman wird Reporter 
Edited, with Introduction and Vocabulary, 
by Dora y mm Willner 
German Department, New York University 
For first- or second-year college classes. 
Woodcut Illustrations. 194 pp, 5 x 7%, $1.20 


Kolbenheyer: Die Brücke 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, Questions, and Vocabulary, 
by Kurt A. Sepmeier 
Municipal University of Wichita 


For second- or third-year college classes. 
106 pp. 5 x 7%, $1.25 


Deutsches Übungsbuch 
By Heinrich Meyer 
The Rice Institute, Houston, Texas 


For second-year college classes. 
ocabulary, Index. 118 pp. 5 x 7%, $1.35 


Geschichte der deutschen Dichtung 
By Ernst Rose 
Assistant Professor of German, New York University 
A complete history of German literature from its beginnings 
to 1935. For third. and fourth-year college classes. 
Illustrations, Glossary, Index. 363 pp. 5% x 8, $2.75 


*Historical Survey of German Literature 
By Sol Liptzin 
German Department, The College of the City of New York 
Bibliography. 300 pp. 5% x 8, $1.95 
* Sent on 3 months’ examination. 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO EXAMINE (with a 
view to adoption) any one or all of these books. When 
writing, please use college stationery. 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 
70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Please mention THE GERMAN QUARTERLY when writing advertisers 


? 


